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Here Is Something YOU Can Do 
About Juvenile Delinquency 


A Be special number of Survey Mid- 
monthly affirms that something can be 
done about the wartime rise in delin- 
quency among young people—that the 
time for what Austin MacCormick calls 
“handwringing” is past and the moment 
has come for immediate and vigorous 
action by responsible citizens in every 
part of the country—that no matter how 
difficult the conditions or inadequate the 
resources in your community, a beginning 
must be made now at a positive program, 
or the reorganizing, in the light of emer- 
gency conditions, of whatever program is 
in effect. 


You Know the People Who 
Can Get Things Started. 
Will You Send Them Copies? 


Make a list of the public officials who will 


be key men in such a plan. Include the 


leaders in your parent-teacher organiza- 


tion, in the men’s and women’s clubs, in 
discussion groups. Add members of your 


social agency boards, of volunteers serv- _ 
ing with the agencies as part of the 


Civilian Service Corps. Select the doc- 
tors, teachers, ministers, newspaper men, 
nurses, social workers, and above all the 
parents, who represent the enlightened 


public opinion so necessary to effective | 


community wide action. 


: 


Send them copies of this special number 


at the low rate we have set for your giving. 


Four Copies for $1 


Better yet, send gift subscriptions of 
Survey Midmonthly—five months start- 
ing with this special number. Each sub- 
scription will cost you only $1 (regularly 
$3 a year) and will serve to introduce our 
magazine to one person whose continuing 
interest will reinforce the work of your 


community services. 


An order form has been inserted in this 
issue to make your giving easy. Send us 
the names and we will mail copies from 
here. Or indicate, if you prefer, that 


copies be sent to you for distribution. 


Our edition of this number is limited due 
to WPB paper curtailment regulations. 
Make sure of your copies by sending your 
order with payment today to: 


Survey Midmonthly 


| TIZ East 19 Street New York 3, N.Y. 
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@ We bring you the best tennis news since the Japs cut off 

our_rubber supply. This new Wilson “Championship” is 

made with the new-type of Synthetic Rubber—man-made 
rubber—a product of never-failing American ingenuity. 

And this new Synthetic Rubber makes some ball. We’ve 

putit through the toughest laboratory tests. It has also been 

put through the “star” test by such great tennis stars as 

Budge, Bobby Riggs, Alice Marble, Mary Hardwick and 

others. And results show that its performance equals the 


‘best pre-war natural rubber balls. Meets all U. S. L. T. A. The se Great Player Ss 
requirements. ; 1s ee 
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\ you rate it. Dealers are now being supplied. Wilson Sport- Mary Hardwick and other expert players started 
ing Goods Co., Chicago, New York and other leading cities. to smash the NEW Wilson SYNTHETIC RUB- 


BER Tennis Ball around they were very much sur- 
prised. Not one of them expected the new-type 


TUNE IN: - e Sees ddas) to measure up to the pre-war balls. 
But it ES. And what was proved on the courts © 
ARCH WARD'S SPORTS PREVIEW __-was confirmed most emphatically in laboratory © 
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2 Volumes of Inestimable Value 
in the field of Social Work. . 


ENCYCLOPEDIA of CHILD GUIDANCE 


Edited by Ralph B. Winn, Ph. D. 


HE combined efforts of more than 50 psychiatrists, educators 

and social workers, engaged.in research and preliminary writing 
for over a year, have been assembled and edited in this one encyclo- 
pedic volume. All phases of child guidance and its many ramifica- 
tions in psychiatry, psychology, education, social and clinical work 
are dealt with—in language simple enough to be understood by the 
intelligent parent, yet professional enough to interest the most 
experienced, time-tried case-worker. 


Comprehensive, vital and authoritative, this volume surpasses 
previous works in scope and in newness of content. It is destined 
to take its place as the outstanding contemporary authority in the 
field. Logically, then, it belongs in the library of every active social 
worker, of everyone connected with the training and development 
of children. $7.50 


* * * 


DICTIONARY of SOCIOLOGY 


Edited by Henry Pratt Fairchild, Ph. D. 


A Roe volume, containing over 3600 carefully selected terms, 
consolidates the usage of the best writers and scholars in 
the field, and provides a precise working terminology. Thus it 
adds to the scientific stature of Sociology, and clears up many 
misconceptions, both academic and popular. The eminent col- 
laborators have taken cognizance of the many and vital changes 
of the last decade,-recording the latest and most authentic inter- 
pretation of important sociological concepts. This truly up-to- 
date Dictionary will prove a richly rewarding investment to Stu-- 
dents, Teachers, Research Workers, Social Workers, Guidance 
Counsellors and everyone interested in this field. $6.00 
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rntative. 


More people are bored and irked by life 
n are hurt by it—-THE Rev. JosEPH 
at Newton, Philadelphia. 


AWe are born for cooperation, as are the 
t, the hands, the eyelids and the upper 
1 lower jaws—Marcus AURELIUS in 
editations. 


YA] fair-minded Americans must oppose 
otry not only from a sense of justice but 
wo from a sense of safety, for, if tolerated, 
scan be directed at any race or religion 


‘d then may rebound against all of them.— — 


RCHBISHOP FRANCIS J. SPELLMAN. 


In the fundamentals of international re- 
tionships there is nothing more fatally 
ingerous than the common American fal- 
cy that the formulation of an aspiration 
equivalent to the hard won realization of 
1 objective—SUMNER WELLES in “Pre- 
ces to Peace.” 
While the old order is destroying itself, 
‘new relationship of men and of nations 
already beginning its slow but sure evolu- 
on. It is based not on fear, on greed, and 
n hate, but on mutual trust and the noblest 
ualities of the human heart. and mind. It 
seks neither to divide nor to destroy. Its 
im is brotherhood, its method cooperation. 
Mackenzie Kino, Prime Minister of 
‘anada. , 


So They Say 


¢ Cheap care of children is ultimately: en- 
ormously expensive-—W hite House Confer- 
ence on the Care of Dependent Children, 


1909. 


¢ An overwhelming proportion of [juvenile] 
delinquency is taught in the home.—J uDGE 
PauL W. ALEXANDER in Educational 
Forum. 

* If there are too many children on the 
dangerous edges of sidewalks and the calen- 
dars of police courts it is because we have 
too many.parents .. . playing truant to 
the future—Editorial in the New York 
Herald Tribune. 


* All persons who bear the blessed title of 
“parent” have the personal responsibility to 


see that their children are growing up fully 


appreciative of the rights of God and their 
fellowmen.—J. Epcar Hoover in the New 
York Times Magazine. 


¢ When we are dealing with a fourteen- 


- year-old camp follower we cannot close the 


case with “client will not cooperate.” Too 
much tragedy is involved. — HELEN 1. 
Piczon, American Parole Association, to a 
regional meeting of the Pennsylvania W el- 
fare Conference. 


* ... Most people take the war more se- 
riously than they think most people take it. 
—Editorial in The New York Times. 


* The Moscow manifesto is a diplomatic 
Gettysburg, accomplishing much and leav- 
ing much yet to be done.—Editorial in The 
Christian Century. 


¢ Because we have cherished our prejudices, 
our evil inhibitions from an old world which 
our ancestors forsook in order to be free, 
we have postponed the day of peace upon 
the earth——PEart S. Buck, in introduction 
to American Counterpoint. 


* Whether you like it or not the social wel- 
fare of people is the basic substance of the 
major political issues of our generation.— 
Cuaries Livermore, Assistant Director, 
National CIO War Relief Committee, to 
the New York State Conference of Social 
W ork. 


¢ No small part of the cruelty, oppression, 
miscalculation, and general mismanagement 
of human relations is due to the fact that in 
our dealings with others we do not see them 
as persons at all, but only as specimens or 
representatives of some type or otheras) ene 
We react to the sample instead of to the 
real person—Rosert J. Maclver, Profes- 
sor of Political Philosophy and Sociology, 
Columbia University. ; 
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The Challenge to All of Us 


Juvenile delinquency can be prevented and controlled only if those tasks are 
shouldered as round-the-clock responsibilities by every member of the community. 


VE HAVE NOT DONE VERY WELL SO 
with our problem of wartime de- 
uency in this country, and it is high 
> that we began to do something ef- 
ive about it. 

omeone has used the term “adult de- 
uents,” but we adults would better 
called juvenile delinquents unless we 
id our ways. We are “juvenile” if we 
yme excited or hysterical over the 
blem and act as though the country 
e in the grip of some awful epidemic. 


are “delinquent,” on the other hand, 


ve refuse to recognize the existence of 

erious problem and fail to take ef- 

ive steps to deal with it. 

n the navy we used to have some lines 

doggerel that went like this: 

When in danger, when in doubt, 

Run in circles, yell and shout. 

at is what many of us have been doing 

ut delinquency, and it is time we 

ped. We are not going to talk it to 
1, and we can find better use for our 

ds than to keep on wringing them. 
A Serious Problem 

WILL HELP CLEAR THE GROUND 

vigorous, sustained, and effective 

on the problem of delinquency if 

ing about how much it has 


4 


- inereased considerably, 


AUSTIN H. MacCORMICK 


—By one of our ranking penologists, 
whose lifework has been with the grim 
end-results of juvenile delinquency. Now 
executive director of the Osborne Asso- 
ciation, Mr. MacCormick was for six 
years commissioner of correction in New 
York City, and from 1929 to 1933 
assistant director of the U. S. Bureau 
of Prisons. 


increased during the war period and face 
what seems to be a set of simple and 


_ inescapable facts: that we had more juve- » 


nile delinquency before the war than we 
should have had and did not do as much 
as we should to combat it; that it has 
although at a 
varying rate, since we entered the war; 
that some types of delinquency have in- 
creased alarmingly. 

Moreover, such statistics as we do 
have are disturbing enough. The nearest 
thing to nationwide figures, those pub- 
lished by the federal Children’s Bureau, 
show an estimated delinquency increase 
from 1940 to 1942 of 11 percent for boys 
and 38 percent for girls. It is well known 
that these figures are compounded of low 
rates in some communities and very high 


ones in boom towns, war industry cen- 


ters, and areas where large army and 


navy establishments have been located. 
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For example, New Jersey’s small increase 
of 8.8 percent from 1941 to 1942, when 
broken down reveals a range from a 150 
percent increase in one county to a 30 
percent decrease in another. The 1943 
figures seem, in general, to show a sharper 
rise than those for 1940-42. While the 
figures from large cities need careful an- 
alysis and the index used is not always 
the same, the fact remains that the num- 
ber of alleged delinquency cases received 
in the Children’s Court of New York 
City increased 50 percent from 1941 to 
1943, and the Children’s Court in Chi- 
cago shows an apparent increase of 50 
percent for boys and about 100 percent 
for girls in the same period. Finally, it 
one needs statistics to convince even the 
most stubborn die-hard do-nothing, those 
available from indisputable sources about 
the shocking increase in venereal disease 
among young girls should be sufficient. 


What Is Delinquency? 
SUCH FIGURES AS THESE ARE SOBER- 
ing, but also exciting. We should be con- 
cerned enough over the problem to make 


up our minds to do something about it, — 


but in our excitement we should not lose 
sight of one fact: the naturalness of juve- 


nile delinquency. Those of us who were “i > 


é 
‘ 


brought up in the country, without bene- 
fit of police or courts, were never labeled 
juvenile delinquents. Nevertheless we did 
the same things as city boys and girls and 
had the same impulses and drives: rest- 
lessness and_ recklessness, disregard of 
other people’s feelings and rights, love of 
excitement and thrills, the show-off spirit, 
the indefinable and complicated feelings 
of insecurity, and the physical and emo- 
tional changes of adolescence. It is easy 
enough for boys or girls to get into 
trouble in normal times and the fact that 
they do does not mean that they are de- 
praved little devils. It is doubly easy in 
wartime, when they have the same drives 
and urges, the ‘same lack of balance and 
judgment, supercharged by the excite- 
ment of the times. And, unfortunately, 
just when they need it most, there is less 
parental control over many boys and girls 
and they have more chances than ever to 
get into trouble. 

But there are some phases of the de- 
linquency problem for which the prescrip- 
tion is not quite so simple. There are 
many cases in which the roots of delin- 
quency run in a tangled network very 
deep into the emotional life of the boy or 
girl, and it is a tragic mistake to assume 
that their problems can be solved by such 
simple methods as providing more recrea- 
tion. They can be solved, if at all, only 
by the prolonged and. intensive efforts of 
wise and skilled persons with highly spe- 
cialized training. Even the boy or girl 
who seems quite uncomplicated and for 
whom better home conditions, improved 
recreational facilities; and other simple 
remedies seem sufficient is frequently a 
case for the specialist. In one of its re- 
ports, the Massachusetts Child Council 


said that it was interested in “the child 
who is a problem and the child who has 
a problem.” More often than not they are 
one and the same child. 


Community Planning 


IN MY OPINION THE JOB OF GETTING 
down to brass tacks and actually dealing 
with the delinquents and pre-delinquents 
as human beings is primarily a job for 
the local community. It is well that this 
is so, for it is not a job to be done on a 
coldly impersonal, remote control basis. 
When one is dealing with human _ be- 
havior, and especially with the behavior 
of boys and girls, the situation calls for 
a personal, neighborly, understanding ap- 
proach. When the community is very 
large or is divided into areas that are 
widely divergent on social, economic, and 
racial lines, it is usually wise to organize 
programs by neighborhoods, with an over- 
all organization to make sure that all 
the resources of the community are 
brought to bear on the problems of each 
constituent area. 

The best illustrations of how a com- 
munity ora country must attack the 
problem of delinquency are found in the 
field of public health. Yellow fever, for 
example, was brought under control by 
first segregating and treating those who 
had it. Then when the discovery was 
made that it was transmitted by mosqui- 
toes, houses were screened and mosquitoes 
killed whenever they got in. Finally the 
swamps and stagnant pools where the 
mosquitoes bred were drained. 

This is the way we must attack de- 
linquency. Obviously, there is no germ to 
isolate, no single carrier like the mosquito 
to exterminate. But the principles of ef- 


Wendell MacRae for the Big Brother Movement 


High delinquency areas are usually heavily populated sections without play facilities 


_ the problem. Most communities will fir 


Are You Responsible? 


fective public health administration hol 
good here: programs of control and pre 
vention must go on together; attempt 
must be made by careful, scientific stud 
to. discover causes, the conditions the 
tend to breed and foster disease, the way 
in which it spreads, the methods by whic 
it can be cured and controlled. Much ea 
be accomplished by ordinary precautior 
and home remedies, but there is need als 
for professional and technical services ani 
personnel. The program of control an 
prevention must be well organized, we 
rounded, systematic, and sustained. 


Get Facts: The accepted way to begin t 
make a community plan for preventio 
and control is first to analyze the probler 
and to prepare delinquency spot maps an 
clearly worded statements and tables the 
show not only how much delinquency th 
community has and what types, at wha 
times the rate is highest, and in whz 
areas, but also the kind of homes de 
Lnainedt children come from. Such fact 
as these need to be kept year in and yea 
out. They are the guide posts to bette 
planning and the measurement of result 


Organize Services: The next step shoul 
be to so organize the community that a 
who show delinquent or pre-delingu 
tendencies will receive the diagnostic 
treatment services that they need. 

must involve an evaluation of the. 
sources which the community has to mee 


wide gaps in these resources. 

There will be time gaps: insufficie 
attention to the summer vacation mont 
or to the long hours when the sch 
buildings are. dark, or to the late he 


‘ 


en girls who are mere children are 
aging around railroad and bus stations. 
There will be geographical gaps: high 
mnquency areas without supervised 
"ygrounds, wrong-side-of-the-railroad- 
‘ck neighborhoods without boys’ clubs, 
tricts with substandard housing, a high 
v2ase rate and no health center, heavily 
wulated sections with _ insufficient 
cools, and so on. 
[There will be functional gaps affecting 
try part of the community in greater 
lless degree. 
IThe gaps, so far as possible, should be 
sed in systematically and steadily, even 
tit takes decades for a community to do 
I once saw a man whose back had 
en terribly burned. The surgeons had 
afted little islands of skin all over it, 
ld they were slowly growing toward 
‘ch other. In time his back would be 
mmpletely covered with healthy tissue. 
1 somewhat the same way, we can plant 
sands of wholesome influence—facilities, 
‘ograms, people—at various points in a 
“mmunity. If we place them close 
aough to each other and make sure that 
ey have a strong and steady growth, 
1ey will finally cover the whole com- 
unity with healthy, protective tissue. 


‘force the Law: Hand in hand with 
ne organization of direct services to de- 
nquents should be efficient law enforce- 
nent to stamp out places that breed de- 
nquent behavior, to drain them of their 
ad influence just as the swamps are 
rained of the stagnant pools in which 
osquitoes breed. The dark corners of 
he community — disorderly rooming 
ouses, cheap dance halls, bars and grills 
hat never ask the client’s age, unregu- 
ated movie houses—must be eliminated 
ye brought under supervised control by 
. police force that not only knows how 
o deal with their proprietors, but which 
Iso knows how to handle with sympathy 
ind intelligence the boys and girls who- 
yet in trouble at these places. 


Build Character: Finally, community 
slanners can take heart in the knowledge 
that much of what we call juvenile de- 
inquency is a wholly natural thing. It 
's not like some mysterious malady for 
which we must find a new and striking 
remedy. The greater part of our troubles 
can be cured before they start to become 
real troubles, by the use of tried-and- 
true home remedies, with the ordinary 
ose doubled or trebled when necessary. 
So the systematic development of an 
inderstanding adult leadership in our 


: Wise ib 
Ralph Crane for Black Star. Courtesy 


ORS: ss S : 
of the Big Brother Movement 
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Opportunities for interesting and healthful activities help build bodies and characters 


community plan. Here are the educational 
forces to build up the resistances to temp- 
tation, in the same way that health. edu- 
cation builds up physical well-being as 
the best resistant to disease. 


Federal-State Planning 


ALTHOUGH OUR FRONT LINE OF AT- 
tack upon delinquency is in the com- 
munity, there are some things which the 
federal government can and should do. 
It may well accept temporary responsibil- 
ity for helping in areas badly disrupted 
by war activities and unable to cope with 
their new problems. Similarly, some prob- 
lems are statewide in nature, just as 
others are nationwide. State and federai 
help will be needed in financing some 
programs, in giving impetus and. direc- 
tion to others. 
In a complete and well-rounded 
program of prevention and control there 
is a chance for all of us to do something: 
the butcher, the baker, the candlestick 
maker, the teacher and the preacher, the 
policeman and the psychiatrist, the athlete 


ally ignorant residents of the area and 
outsiders who were professionally trained 
but did not take a superior attitude. De- 
linquency can perhaps be controlled from 
above and outside, perhaps even by peo- 
ple who take a holier-than-thou attitude ~ 
toward the delinquent, his family, and 
his neighborhood. But it can assuredly 
never be prevented that way, and the 
most effective and least wasteful method 
of control in the long run is prevention. 


Concerted and Sustained Action 


Our ATTACK ON DELINQUENCY MUST 
be sustained, not sporadic; it must be con- 
certed, not piecemeal action. Delinquency 
does not take a vacation or observe the 
holidays or subside on Sunday. We need 
to intensify our efforts at certain hours 
and times of the year, but we cannot 
afford ever to stop them entirely. A care- 
ful study in New Jersey showed that the 
delinquency rate is highest in the lates 
afternoon hours and in the early and 
middle evening hours. But the experi- 
enced chief probation officer who com- — 


piled those figures knows that delinquency _ 
is a twenty-four hour, 365-day problem, — 
and that nothing but an unremitting at- 
tack on it will succeed. hens 


\ 


and the artist, the caseworker and the 
clubwoman. Some of the most effective 
neighborhood councils are those that have 
brought together humble and academic- 


hools, our churches, our parent associa- 
, our boys’ clubs, community centers, 
o er character building institutions 

to be part of any well rounded 
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A report from Community X 


How to Begin 


which met disturbing rumors and figures on juvenile 


delinquency with conference, planning, and with assigned responsibility for actio 


YESTERDAY, IN COMMUNITY X. . 
Johnny d’Amico was hailed to Juvenile 
Court for raising a rumpus in the chil- 
dren’s room of the public library. Around 
the corner, Steve Strebenski’s parents were 
visited by the school attendance officer. 
Over in the next block, Mary Kelly was 
brought home late last night by a plain- 
clothes man from the crime prevention 
bureau. And downtown, the police are still 
wondering what to do about Daisy Miller, 
who stepped off the bus, met a soldier on 
the next corner, and went with him to 
the nearest hotel—for dinner, she thought. 

This morning the Express carries a 
front page story about the increase in ju- 
venile delinquency. The juvenile judge, 
the superintendent of schools, the chief of 
police, the secretary of the YWCA, the 
pastor of the Baptist Church, the presi- 
dent of the Parent-Teachers Association, 
all think the situation is serious. All agree 
that something should be done. Each 
makes a different recommendation. 

This afternoon the war services branch 
of the defense council is calling a confer- 
ence, jointly with the council of social 
agencies. It will be attended by all the 
people interviewed in the morning Fx- 
press, and many other- representatives of 
health, welfare, and recreation agencies. 
The purpose is to take stock—find out 
why the things already done in the com- 
munity have not brought delinquency un- 
der better control—and to plan for the 
future in the light of a growing realiza- 
tion that the adjustment problems of 
young people are not going to disappear 
next year, or even the year after’ 


Where to Begin 


Community X. COULD BE ALMOST 
any community in the United States. This 
is a working conference—to make plans, 
assign responsibility’ for action. Where 
shall it begin? 

The conference can keep its feet on 
the ground if it will concern itself with 
finding out who these youngsters are, and 
how the right things can be done to help 
keep them from getting into further 
trouble: Planning based on the systematic 
discovery, diagnosis, and treatment of in- 
dividuals suffering from certain kinds of 
ill health has been a keystone in the de- 
velopment of preventive health programs. 
Such planning is also a keystone in pre- 
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—By the executive editor of Survey 
Midmonthly, who has a varied back- 
ground in community organization. 
Formerly field director of Community 
Chests and Councils, Inc., he is now 
serving as consultant to the Office of 
Civilian Defense, and to the Syracuse 
postwar planning project sponsored by 
Fortune magazine. 


venting delinquency and other manifesta- 
tions of social breakdown. 

So the conference should begin at 
the beginning. Rumors have been rife 
of pregnant school girls, of ‘‘door key” 
children, of child labor, of burglaries and 
petty larceny by young boys. If these ru- 
mors have any truth in. them, someone 
must have found particular boys and par- 
ticular girls who were in these particular 
troubles at some particular time. 


Early Discovery 


WHO FINDS THEM? MEMBERS OF THE 
conference know that it is much easier to 
be of help before trouble has become seri- 
ous. They will, indeed, earmark this as 
one of the principles on which to base 
their long time preventive program. 
Therefore, they should ask: Are these 
contacts with youth just chance, or part 
of a systematic community plan to locate 
cases of difficulty at an early stage? 


By the Schools: The schools are reporting 
increased truancy, irregular attendance, 
children dropping out in their early teens. 
There have been scandalous rumors about 
the girls of the junior high—unconfirmed 
and undenied. Various people in the school 
system know the particular boys and girls 
who are the occasion of these general_re- 
ports. The attendance officer or visiting 
teacher knows the truants, the classroom 
teacher the child who is “difficult,” the 
principal the real troublemakers. 


By the Social Agencies: The conference 


_ will think of other agencies that know 


young people in trouble: the public wel- 
fare department that knows the problems 
of the children in its families; the Travel- 
ers Aid Society, whose worker is watching 
the bus stations for young girls and famil- 
les come to town to work, or to “see a 
soldier”—or just to “come”; the Red 
Cross, in contact with families of service- 
men; the Salvation Army, with its knowl- 
edge of the underprivileged; the Scouts; 


~ ing problem to community X 


the Y’s; the boys’ club; and other organi 
zations or neighborhood clubs, in whicel 
are enrolled nearly 25 percent of the teen 
age boys and girls of community X 
the churches, where many children are or 
the Sunday school rolls; and other groups 
The contacts of all of these agencies give 
them an intimate knowledge of individua, 
boys and girls who seem to be thrown off 
balance by the social repercussions of the 
war. In the main, they are in a position te 
make these discoveries early—before seri- 
ous trouble has set in. 


By the Police: Everyone knows that today 
the cop on the beat gets acquainted with 
the juvenile population of community X 
aged six and over. He has directed 
trafic for boys and girls on their way 
to school. He knows their names, and 
where they live. If they “break and 
enter,” he must track them down. He 
patrols the taverns and the honky-tonks, 
keeps track of loitering girls and_ boys, 
watches out for stolen cars, keeps bicycles 
off the sidewalk. His primary function is 
to uphold the law, but clearly also, “Mr. 
Policeman” must play a leading role in 
the community’s plan for discovering those 
in trouble, or those likely to get into it. 


Recording and Clearance: At this point it 
should be apparent that in addition to the 
cooperation of all these agencies, other 
things are essential to a good case-finding 
plan. Because all this knowledge about in- 
dividual youngsters and their families is 
not very useful if it is kept in the heads of 
individual policemen, teachers, clergymen, 
or social workers, some systematic record- 
ing is obviously important. Next, some 
kind of systematic clearance is called for. 
There is a great deal of overlap in these 
various contacts. The same boys and girls 
go to school, meet the police, are members. 
of clubs, and of families served by social 
agencies. Perhaps one of the reasons wh y 
juvenile delinquency seems such a stageer- 
is tha 
the multiple generalizations by differe 
agencies are based on many of the sam 
cases. Appropriate committees of the coun: 
cil of social agencies should be assigne 
the task of improving both of these pre 
cedures. — 4 ‘ 

With this action, the conference ma 
vst adjourn this day’s session, for it ha: 
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ed and discussed the first step neces- 
to the development of its community 
: the systematic discovery of cases that 


help. 


Screening 


{HEN THE CONFERENCE RECONVENES, 
aembers must face the fact that when 
policeman, or teacher, or clergyman 
vers a case of seeming trouble, he 
: decide whether anything should be 
: about it, and if so, what. Being sen- 
people, they will know that some of 
» cases represent no real trouble and 
for no formal procedure in their 
dling. Others are more serious, and 
aproperly handled may lead on to fur- 
difficulties. Some stand out undeni- 
as trouble with a capital T. If all a 
-age youngster has done is to put a 
ball through a window, perhaps Mr. 
‘ceman need do no more than point 
the error of his ways and tell his par- 
; that they, too, might offer some good 
ace. Perhaps a chance to have some 
in a boys’ club or Y is all he needs. 
But many cases are not so simple. A 
és or girl’s behavior may be due to fam- 
neglect or abuse, to circumstances 
conditions calling for expert help. So 
decision that the discoverer of the 
ible must make, is important. He 
ids all the wisdom he can command. 
Perhaps the conference will decide that 
jommittee of the defense council ought 
olan short courses or institutes for these 
- people, covering such subjects as child 
‘chology, juvenile behavior, the avail- 


able services of social agencies. If com- 
munity X is a fairly large city, they 
should go one step further. There ought 
to be someone connected with the schools, 
probably in the attendance office, whose 
training and experience make for even 
greater wisdom; similarly, in the juvenile 
aid division of the police department ; per- 
haps in the personnel departments of large 
industries. These experts would not serve 
as “social diagnosticians,” or give unlim- 
ited service to particular cases. Rather, 
they would assist the teacher, the officer 
on the beat, the counselor of the personnel 
department, to screen the cases, and help 
direct those that spell real trouble to the 
agencies equipped to make a careful diag- 
nosis. 


On the staffs of the service agencies in 
community X there are people who 
have this trained competence. Faced with 
a general shortage of trained social work- 
ers, the conference may well decide that 
some of the few available can be of great- 
est value to the community as “‘specialists” 
in key spots. For here are the places where 
a stitch in time may save nine—nine 
youngsters who never need have gone to 
the Juvenile Court, or nine agencies which 
have to waste precious time and energy in 
deciding that this or that case never 
should have come to them at all. Again, a 
committee from one of the central plan- 
ning bodies must assume responsibility for 
practical action and negotiation. 


An appropriate time for adjournment 
has now come, for the conference has ex- 


plored the second thing essential to a good 
plan: the intelligent and discriminating 
referral of cases after they are discovered. 


Social Diagnosis 

THE QUESTION BEFORE THE CONFER- 
ence when it reconvenes is to whom the 
specialist or teacher, policeman or club 
leader, priest, personnel counselor, or shop 
steward, should turn when he sees evi- 
dence of complicated factors that require 
more expert help than he can give. It 
will be easier to answer this question if 
four things are understood. First, con- 
structive help for Johnny, Steve, Mary, 
Daisy, and their families, must be based 
on thorough study of the nature of their 
trouble and the reasons for it, by people 
who have more than a common sense 
knowledge of juvenilé behavior and fam- 
ily breakdown—that is, a social diagnosis 
by the best professional skill available. 

Second, while the concern of the mem- 
bers of the conference has seemed to be 
with children and young people, they have 
known all along that Johnny’s rumpus at 
the public library is probably as much due 
to his mother’s leaving him there as to in- 
nate mischievousness; and that Steve is 
setting up pins in the bowling alley be- 
cause his family encourages him to earn 
money instead of to concentrate on getting 
the most out of his schooling. 

In other words, the agency making the 
social diagnosis of Johnny’s difficulty must 
be equipped to study the entire problem 
of Johnny and his family, not just the 
problem of his mischievousness, not just 
the problem of his working mother, not 
just the problem of their having come 
to town recently—but all of these. For in 
this combination lie some of the roots of 
Johnny’s delinquent tendencies. 

Third, as a practical matter the police 


_and others have to refer some of the cases 


they discover to the Juvenile Court, or its 
probation staff. For families wilfully 
neglecting their children, boys stealing, 
girls guilty of sex delinquency, official 
action is required, either by law or com- 
munity attitude. But for many others, 
this is not necessary. Their problems can 
be referred directly to the appropriate 
agency for study and diagnosis. 

Fourth, both the official or court cases 
and those that do not go to court need 
exactly the same kind of diagnostic study. 

If community X is a small or rural 
county, the department of public welfare © 
probably will have the only staff with 
more than a layman’s knowledge of the 
things that are making for trouble with 
Johnny and his family. Perhaps there is 
a child welfare specialist attached to that 


staff. Perhaps a psychiatrist from the 
‘state hospital comes in occasionally for 
consultation. Certainly the department _ 
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Minor 
Behavior 


Problem 


Teacher 


Groupworker 


Clergyman 
Parents 


Abuse 


Neglect or ee ile 


Exploitation 
of Child 


Others Who 
Deal with 
Children 


Officer 


Major or 
Persistent 
Behavior 


Problem 


Essentials of a complete community Program, showing the flow of cases from one specialized function to another 


can turn to health department or hospital 
clinics to secure medical examination 
where that is needed. A larger com- 
munity X may have family and chil- 
dren’s casework agencies, or a child guid- 
ance clinic, specializing in the social and 
psychiatric diagnosis of families with ad- 
justment and behavior problems. In any 
event, the conference must decide which 
agency or agencies are best equipped to 
come at these problems, and then plan to 
use effectively such casework and psychi- 
atric personnel as it can put its hands on. 
For these are the people who have more 
trained knowledge and diagnostic skill 
than the rest of us possess. 

Having made this decision, the confer- 
ence will see that it must charge the coun- 
cil of social agencies or defense council 
with responsibility for working out re- 
ferral agreements with the police, schools, 
churches, personnel counselors. ‘The peo- 
_ ple who discover young people and fami- 
lies in trouble need to understand to what 
agency the cases beyond their own com- 
petence should be referred for study. 

Particularly will the juvenile judge, 
who is a member of the conference, insist 
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that these agreements be based on a clear 
understanding of the functions of the 
court and its relation to the diagnostic 
agency or agencies. At present he feels 
that too many cases are dumped in his 
lap. Families “grossly and wilfully” 
neglecting their children should be 
brought to him, of course. So should boys 
and girls who have broken the law. Au- 
thoritative action in these instances. is 
necessary. 


Role of the Judge 


BUT THE JUDGE SEES NO REASON WHY 
every family wishing to place a child 
need come to him for a commitment in 
order to receive assistance from the pub- 
lic welfare department. Nor why a lot 
of “nuisance” cases of misbehavior (as dis- 
tinguished from wilful lawbreaking) 
should be mixed up with his more serious 
problems, especially when someone else 
could handle them better. Nor why he 
should handle cases of ordinary truancy. 

Moreover, he knows that he ought to 
have before him when he hears a case, 
either officially or unofficially, the. best 
possible study of that whole family situ- 
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f 
ation. He is entirely willing to direct h 
probation officer to turn to a competen 
designated agency for assistance in makir 
such a social diagnosis, but he wants 1 
be sure that this assistance can and wi 
be forthcoming. Otherwise, he must t1 
to add specially trained social workers t 
his staff, and provide for the diagnost 
consultation of psychiatrists, although 
realizes that separate facilities of his oy 
will be difficult to build up, and that a 
uneconomical duplicate service may re 
In arrangements for diagnostic he 
moreover, the judge would like to 


there because his probation staff or ¢ 
police do not know what else to do 
them. If the agency or agencies to whi 


act promptly; if they will cooperate wi 
him and the police in making immedia 
temporary plans for’care (in their oy 
homes or in foster homes) while the i 
vestigation is in process, the detent 
home would be used only for the purpe 
for which it was intended: short ti 
care, while other plans are being made 


hhe conference, so far, has made genu- 
jorogress. It has called the roll of the 
}itutions and individuals most likely to 
wver the troubles of young people and 
} families. It has agreed upon the 
kcies best qualified to study the more 
polex situations. It has decided to es- 
ssh procedures for the referral of these 
45. One further task must be reserved 
ka final meeting: From whom will 
hany, Steve, Mary, Daisy, and their 
Wlilies receive the services their needs re- 
Fe? Are those services available? 


‘reatment—the Services Required 


HE FINAL SESSION WILL START WITH 
kclear understanding that the problems 
wn by the study of Johnny, Steve, 
ry, and Daisy define the services that 
t7 need. If some of their difficulties are 
to poor household management, or to 
: of guidance by their parents, or to 
irr mother’s working, or to loss of in- 
ae, or a broken home, they need social 
vice. 

ff Johnny spends too much time alone, 
aif tough Steve is inclined to “gang” 
ih other “toughies,” they may also need seldom so simple as to require only one’ found to be in trouble. The discussion 
wpwork service—a planned association kind of service. Almost always a combi- has emphasized repeatedly that Steve’s ab- 
th other boys that will draw out the nation of several is needed. sence from school, the quarrels between 
, and chip rough edges off the other. If community X. isa small town or his father and mother, his father’s heavy 
ff part of their trouble goes back to  y;yral community, a relatively few agencies drinking, his sister’s “wild ways,” the re- 
ner’s tuberculosis, or to their own ade- will be administering many different kinds current lack of money to pay the rent, are 
ids, or to venereal infection, there must of service. In a larger community X , all of one piece. No piecemeal service will 
medical service. the conference will find many agencies, rehabilitate the family. 

tf any of their troubles are due to gross byt with service gaps between them, and ‘The agencies to provide service are very 
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The Juvenile Court’s authority is often tempered with friendly counsel and advice 


l:lect, or if one of them has been guilty the danger of overlap and duplication. likely to be the same ones already selected 
serious infraction of the law, authorita- In any case, the conference must pro- to make the diagnosis, for both study and 
2 supervision must step in, backed by ceed to the task of listing, classifying, care require caseworkers equipped by un- 


legal powers of the court. evaluating the adequacy of available serv- derstanding and competence to work with 
nd if the boy or girl is an old offender, ces, the entire family group. The large city 
far along the path of habitual anti- community X: will place high on its 
tial behavior, correctional training in list the private family agencies, today in 
| institution may offer the best chance A GOOD PLACE TO BEGIN IS TO LIST THE gq much better position in both small and 
rehabilitation. The conference must agency or agencies that are or should be Jarge communities to give a generalized 
19 keep in mind that the reasons back equipped to give casework service to the casework service than they were when 
;any case of delinquent behavior are whole family of any of the youngsters byrdened with the overwhelming relief 
| Za ae a oads of the depression Thirties. 

But these generalized agencies them- 
selves require other more specialized so- 
cial service resources with which to meet 
some of the problems presented by the 
families of youth in trouble. 


Social Service : 


For Working Mothers: In some cases the 
mother will be working in war industry. 
Perhaps she has always had to work out- 
side her home. Her inability to find suit- 
able day care for her younger children, 
or after school care for the older ones, 
may be directly responsible for their dif- 
ficulties, as well as contributing to the 
general breakdown of family morale. 


For “Broken” or “Neglected” Homes: 
Broken homes may be the reason for — 
the trouble of some of these youngsters. — 


= 
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Courtesy of Austin, Texas, Recreation Department 
‘Ss itable day care for children whose mothers are working is necessary in all seasons 
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They may have been born out of wedlock, 
or one or both parents may be dead, or 
separated. In some cases, the parents may 
be incompetent, guilty of “‘habitual and 
wilful neglect.” The child’s best oppor- 
tunity for a normal life may be in a se- 
lected and supervised foster home. ‘The 
department of public welfare may provide 
this service, or a private child care agency; 
or it may be part of the service of a gen- 
eral casework agency. Community X 
also, no doubt, has children’s institutions. 
Here are resources if foster homes are un- 
available, or for children who would. be 
better off in an institutional environment. 


For Unmarried Mothers and the Tran- 
stent: Perhaps community X has dis- 
covered that more girls are now “in 
trouble” than before the war boom came. 
Perhaps it has found more girls or fami- 
lies in transit, presenting the community 
with problems. In any case, it will want 
to know whether or not its casework 
agencies are satisfactorily serving these 
complex needs. If community X is a 
large city, it probably has specialized 
agencies to which transient families and 
wayward girls can be referred. 


In listing the agencies equipped to pro- 
vide generalized casework services, and 
these essential supplemental resources, the 
conference should also bear in mind the 
important contribution of the psychiatrist 
to the treatment of neuropsychiatric prob- 
lems, as well as the diagnosis of behavior 
difficulties. The conference will know it 
needs as much of that service as it can 
get — for both diagnosis and treatment. 
Except in large communities, able to af- 
ford a specialized mental hygiene clinic, 
the conference will be apt to conclude that 
this service will be most useful in con- 
nection with the agencies carrying the 
main responsibility for study, diagnosis, 
and general service to family units. 


Groupwork Service 


Community X , EVEN IF NOT OF 
great size, has many agencies serving the 
recreation and leisure time needs of boys 
and girls, and adults as well. These prob- 
ably include Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, boy’s clubs, YM and 
YWCA’s, Catholic and Jewish youth or- 
ganizations, settlements, and neighborhood 
agencies, which reach all types of people 
and offer varied opportunities for normal, 
wholesome association. All this helps give 
healthy release from the tensions, tempta- 
tions and strains that today are pulling 
children and young people towards anti- 
social action. 

But for Johnny, Steve, Mary, Daisy, 
and the others whose troubles are deep 
‘seated, casual participation in these pro- 
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grams is not enough. Indeed, if pre- 
delinquent or delinquent young people are 
wrongly placed, their association and ac- 
tivities may intensify rather than dissipate 
their difficulties. The club which they 
may be persuaded to join must have a 
leader who will understand them. Its 
other members must be boys or girls with 
whom they can get along in harmony. Its 
activities must be such as to give them 
genuine satisfactions. 

And so the task before the conference 
is not merely to list its recreation agencies. 
It must go farther and be sure that to 
someone is assigned the task of finding out 
what agencies have what clubs or groups, 
with what kinds of leaders and programs, 
to which particular boys and girls can be 
referred for assistance in making satisfac- 
tory social adjustments. 


Medical Service 


CoMMUNITY X HAS MEDICAL 
services, although without doubt enlist- 
ment of its doctors and nurses in the 
armed services has put a tremendous bur- 
den on those remaining. II] health from 
any cause is often an important factor 
contributing to family breakdown. Are 
there general clinics to which particular 
children and their families can be re- 
ferred? In the event that serious illness 
is disorganizing the family’s life, can hos- 
pitalization be arranged, and will the hos- 
pital or the department of public welfare 
meet costs beyond the family’s ability to 
pay? For mothers, married or unmarried, 
what are the agencies that will provide 
prenatal, maternal, and infant service? Is 
there a nursing agency on which to call 
when there is illness in the family? The 
conference will want to be sure that there 
are suitable clinics in the health depart- 
ment, the hospitals, or elsewhere, for the 
treatment of venereal disease contracted 
by girls or boys, or by the adults in their 
families. 


Authoritative Supervision 


HERE THE CONFERENCE WILL NOT 
need to list numerous agencies, for in 
community X. this is the exclusive 
function of the probation department of 
the Juvenile Court. Often the court’s au- 
thority is loosely exercised, tempered with 
friendly counsel, advice, and help to the 
youngster and his family. But to families 
who are neglecting or abusing their 


younger members, for teen-age boys and~ 


‘girls who have biseen the law, whose 
behavior is seriously antisocial, ae au- 
thority is an essential addition to the other 


- services they may need. The very fact 


that this relationship is authoritative is 
potent reason for a probation staff with 
understanding, knowledge, and skill. For 


acquired the conviction that continuo! 


without these qualities, the use of ; 
thority is likely to breed difficulties 
stead of helping to cure them. 


Correctional Training 


AMONG THE YOUNG PEOPLE | 
community X whose troubles cos 
to its attention, the court will find soy 
who must be committed to one of ¢ 
state’s correctional institutions, because! 
repeated offenses or the seriousness of thi 
misbehavior. Obviously, the better £ 
local services in the community, f 
fewer will be the cases where the jud 
feels compelled to make this dispositi¢ 
But the conference must know about the 
institutions, and share the responsibili 
for the state authority, which administe 
them. Well conducted, they may fulf 
the role for which they are intended 
discipline with sympathy and intelligenc 
education and vocational training, soci 
and psychiatric treatment of emotional di 
orders. Poorly conducted, they may retui 
these young people as the sure crimina 
of tomorrow. 


THE CONFERENCE HAS FINISHED Ij 
review. As every community must, 
started with what it knew about its your 
people who were getting into troubl 
And also, as every community must, it hi 
begun to plan to make the best use of tt 
services now at hand to help these youn; 
sters. Starting with the police, the teac 
ers, the clergy, and others who come i 
contact with troubled people, recognizin 
the importance of thorough diagnosis, r¢ 
viewing the various types of service whi 
may be required and the agencies prepa 
to provide them, the conference he 
studied the community problem of de 
linquent behavior, and the resources thz 
can be mobilized to assist children, yous 
and families in trouble. 

But the members will see that thigia 
really only a beginning. They will hav 
seen that community X. is woefull 
lacking in some of the needed servic 
that more and better trained people 
required in some of the key agenci 
They will have been impressed with 
fact that different services rendered 
different times to the same family fall ; 
short of the mark unless they are so. 
ordinated as to deal effectively with 
real reasons behind the troubles ¢ 
Johnny, Steve, Mary, and Daisy. he 
have seen that a strong, representa ti 
and well administered community cot nc 
must carry out the plans which they ha 
initiated. And, above all, they will ha 


systematic planning must also be acc 
panied by a systematic testing of resu 
They will want to know, a year 
now, what progress can be measured. 
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How law enforcement officers are locating “trouble spots” and dealing with 


“corner kids” before they become delinquent. What more the police can do. 


: 
JULICE OFFICERS AND OTHERS RESPON- 
for law enforcement, today are 
ing forward the community battle- 
against juvenile delinquency. ‘They 
patroling streets, taverns, dance halls, 
sstations, and vacant lots—not merely 

“catch” juvenile offenders but also to 

vent these places from becoming de- 

uency breeding spots. 

“welve months ago most police officers 
sheriffs, if they thought about it at 
considered that they were doing 

ugh to prevent delinquency when 

y followed their established procedures 

generally preserving the peace, detect- 
crime, and apprehending boys and 

after the offense had taken place. 

t in the last year they have seen juve- 

» problems fester and spread under cir- 

astances well known to the officer on 

beat. These officers have had a 

que, day to day opportunity to see 

at goes on in places where young peo- 

get into trouble. They know the 
ners, and they know about the conduct 
the businesses. There has been steadily 
wing realization among enforcement 
cials that within their reach were 
ne of the chief factors contributing to 
inquency. | 

0, enforcement officials are seeing 


s 


further the attack on delinquency. 
‘police officer not only knows the 
es where delinquency is bred; he 
s the particular boys and girls who 


ape 


i) 


ther important place where they can_ 


elinquent, or in danger of becoming 
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so. And so instead of merely apprehend- 
ing young delinquents as offenders, he is 
being trained to refer individual cases to 
the proper social agencies for guidance 
and care. 

This close cooperation between the po- 
lice and social agencies is helping open up 
new opportunities for constructive social 
service. Frequently the service of social 
agencies has been rendered mainly ‘in 
those instances where real trouble exists, 
or at least after youngsters were making a 
considerable nuisance of themselves. Al- 
though the agencies have been generally 
concerned with the welfare of children, 
they have lacked the machinery to reach 
out and discover cases in the earlier, pre- 


“delinquent stages, when the services they 


have to offer can be put to their most con- 
structive use. 


What the Police Can Do 


Law ENFORCEMENT AUTHORITIES 
have the machinery and methods to help 
buttress the community’s attack on de- 
linquency not only at these important 
points, but also at many others. They 


—By the director of the social protec- 
tion division, Office of Community War 
Services. As director of safety in Cleve- 
land, Mr. Ness reorganized the police 
on a modern two-way radio basis, won 
three national safety awards. Former 
police stations became “Boys Tawns,” 
and the Cleveland crime rate was cut 


in half. 


conduct an around-the-clock operation, 
and are on the job not only during the 
day but also during the night hours, when 
many of the most flagrant outbreaks of 
delinquency occur. ‘They have a mobile 
personnel which moves rapidly and as a 
matter of routine into areas where the so- 
cial agency would find unhampered move- 
ment difficult. With this equipment they 
are helping forge links in the chain that 
will bring delinquency under better con- 
trol by: 

1. Regularly patroling public places— 
streets, taverns, bus stations, parks, roller 
skating rinks, dance halls, moving picture 
houses, and so on. 

2. Investigating the operators of pub- 
lic establishments to determine whether 
or not they should be granted licenses. 

3. Investigating complaints about 
young people who are unlawfully em- 
ployed as minors, exposed to solicitation, 
or otherwise being exploited. 

4. Searching for missing boys and girls, 
unprotected children, truants and run- 
aways from homes, courts and institu- 
tions. 

5. Warning juveniles who have vio- 
lated city ordinances by hopping street 
cars or buses, trespassing, making exces- 
sive noise, or who are guilty of similar 
disorderly acts; and giving the same- 
warning to their guardians. : 
6. Enforcing curfew laws in commu- 
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nities where they have been enacted. 
7. Investigating all juvenile cases 


found in the course of patrol, or other- 
wise brought to the attention of the po- 
lice, and referring them to the proper so- 
cial agencies for study and treatment. 

8. Cooperating with military, health, 
and other government authorities in lo- 
cating juveniles with venereal infection 
who have been reported to the health de- 
partment. 

9. Cooperating with other groups in 
various community recreation activities. 

10. Collecting data, stimulating juve- 
nile protective measures, and working to 
improve general community conditions. 

Few of these activities are completely 
new to the police. But, today, the threat- 
ening rise in juvenile offenses is impress- 
ing upon law enforcement agencies the 
importance of making them part of a co- 
ordinated plan for delinquency preven- 
tion. 


How They Are Doing It 


INITIAL STEPS WHICH CAN BE TAKEN 
vary from community to community, in- 
fluenced by existing needs, current new 
ideas, and available personnel. 

The sheriff of Kenosha, Wis., for ex- 
ample, has succeeded in keeping minors 
out of taverns and bars. He has organ- 
ized the youth of the county in a junior 
sheriff's organization, with a junior 
sheriff and a number of deputy junior 
sheriffs in each school in the county. Once 
a month the sheriff himself, or his assist- 
ant, visits the schools and talks to mem- 
bers of the organization about the need 
for law enforcement and the prevention 
of crime. Kenosha citizens believe that 
the understanding of and respect for the 
law developed by this group have been 
a major factor in the reduction of auto- 
mobile law violations and many other 
minor offenses throughout the county. 

In Appleton, Wis., the police and the 
county sheriff are strictly enforcing all 
liquor laws, including a recently enacted 
state law making it illegal for a minor to 
enter a tavern. 

Police in San Diego, Calif., are enforc- 
ing a city ordinance which stipulates that 
auto courts, hotels, and trailer camps shall 
immediately report the registration of 
minors at their places of business. 

In Oakland, Calif., and the surround- 
ing East Bay area, police recently called 
together local tavern owners and bar- 
tenders to tell them that they must do 
their share in controlling juvenile delin- 
quency, on penalty of the suspension or 
revocation of their licenses. The liquor 
sellers assured the police that they would 

cooperate in this program. 

Police in many communities have gone 
farther in the development of their plans, 


and have established special juvenile aid’ 


units within their departments. Ham- 
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mond, Ind., for example, has a unit headed 
by a juvenile aid officer who works with a 
representative community council, acting 
in an advisory capacity. In dealing with 
children and their parents on minor of- 
fenses, this unit has kept many juvenile 
cases from going to court. 

The Chicago police department’s crime 
prevention bureau ‘is taking these special 
patrol measures. Extra policewomen are 
stationed in the vicinity of the naval pier 
from 8 a.M. to midnight. In the busi- 
ness district, twelve are stationed during 
the day, and others go, on duty from 4 
P.M. to 4 A.M., the two shifts thus cover- 
ing twenty hours. Plainclothes men are 
stationed in bowling alleys, cocktail 
lounges, and similar places. All members 
of the uniformed force give particular at- 
tention to amusement parks, roller skat- 
ing rinks, downtown drugstores, and 
other places where young people gather. 
The Chicago department gives its police- 
women a special twelve weeks course of 
instruction in handling juveniles, and _re- 
ferring them to social agencies. 


Social Protection 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS GIVEN BY PO- 
lice authorities to “place-finding” and 
“case-finding”’ in connection with the fed- 
eral government’s program for the repres- 
sion of prostitution and sexual promis- 
cuity as a means for controlling venereal 
disease. 

In many communities, police today 
know more about where infection is com- 
ing from than ever before, because ‘mili- 
tary establishments furnish local or state 
health departments specific information 
regarding servicemen’s contacts. The 
health departments, in turn, are giving 
the police detailed facts about where and 
when the pick-up or the initial meeting 
and the sexual intercourse took place. 

If Joe’s Tavern appears from the re- 
cords as the place where, for example, 
thirty pick-ups were made the past month, 
the police department will probably is- 
sue a warning to the proprietor, and 
keep close watch on his activities. If mili- 
tary reports show that the tavern con- 
tinues to be a center of contact or ex- 
posure, and the operator is unwilling to 
change his ways, the police will move 
promptly to close the tavern. Similarly, 
if a city park, a particular address, or a 
certain lane shows up on health depart- 
ment records as a setting where many ex-_ 
posures to venereal disease occur, police 
diligently patrol this area. 

In the past, these departments have had 
to rely largely upon supposition based 
upon persistent rumor or _ individual 
charges in their efforts to locate the sore 
spots of a community. The statistical 
records of today are far more revealing 


miracle men. Alone, as they well know, 
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and far more damaging as evidence agai} 
places permitting unwholesome practice} 
While the venereal disease foci oj} 
community do not always involve mine) 
yet a tavern, bar, or moving picture ho) 
that permits adult promiscuity or pro 
tution is very likely to encourage su} 
promiscuity and drinking by minors. | 
cleaning them up, police departments ¢ 
throwing their weight behind delinquen| 
prevention. "The need for venereal di 
ease control has impelled many law ¢| 
forcement agencies to gear their activit) 
into broader and integrated communifi 
wide plans. In hundreds of towns aij 
cities throughout the United States, ¢ 
law enforcement agency, the health d 
partment, the social agencies and civ 
groups are to be found working togethe 
An increasing number of programs a 
plicable to all kinds of juvenile cases a: 
growing out of these undertakings. Th 
stimulation of closely knit cooperation an 
case referral is no small part of the cor 
tribution of law enforcement authoriti 
to the whole program for the preventio 
of delinquency. 


National Leadership 


STEP BY STEP, PROCEDURES FOR LAY 
enforcement are being advanced and im 
proved. Many improvements are bein 
formulated and promoted by the federa 
security administrator’s National Advis 
ory Police Committee on Social Protec 
tion, made up of outstanding enforcemen’ 
officers working closely with the socia 
protection division of the Federal Securi 
Agency. In the near future this commit 
tee will issue a manual, “Techniques {o 
Law Enforcement in the Prevention of 
Juvenile Delinquency,” which should 
help unify and stimulate enforcement 
policies and practices. : ¥ 

Meanwhile, police departments are 
facing serious personnel needs. They 
need larger staffs, and are losing men to 
the armed forces-and to war industry. 
They need more policewomen. They 
want to give better training both to po- 
licewomen and to police officers in handl- 
ing juvenile cases, and to develop the 
skill in making referrals to social agenci 
for care and treatment. They want sep- 
arate detention quarters—outside the ci LY 
jail—for juvenile offenders who must be 
kept overnight. They know that, as 
these needs are met, the police can be in- 
creasingly effective in helping to bring 
juvenile delinquency under control. 

Police officers and sheriffs are not 


they cannot prevent delinquency. But ir 
many ways and in thousands of commu- 
nities, law enforcement officers are help 
ing meet the problem of youth in dangei 
and in trouble. 
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NEW TERM, “ADULT DELINQUENCY,” 
ound its way into current usage. The 
‘cation is that many children wander 
ibypaths because the grown-ups who 
id be guiding them along the road 
lll development have fallen down on 
job. ‘The phrase is not too apt, 
it is likely to conjure up pictures 
Fagins, fences, dealers in ‘white 
try,’ or drink-crazed brutes. Such 
iter characters do exist and take their 
iin warped lives among the children 
cross their paths. But they repre- 
‘only a small proportion of the adults 
commit sins against children. “Adult 
iquency” is, for the most part, a mat- 
f omission, rather than commission ; 
znorance, rather than deliberation. 
llmost every child, in the gradual 
cess of growing up, comes into close 
cact with four types of adults, all of 
pm have a tremendous influence upon 
life. The closest and most influential, 
course, are his parents. Next to his 
2nts and other relatives in the home, 
ssees his school teacher most often. 
en, if he comes from a religious fam- 
he may see a Sunday school teacher, 
some other representative of the church 
synagogue regularly. In addition, the 


ld often finds leisure interests with . 


roup of other children led by an adult 
»wn among social workers as a group 
der. All these grown-ups have a hand 
unfolding the child’s personality, but 
less each handles this precious human 
terial with care and some understand- 


- of what the other is doing, damage ~ 


y occur, 


-_- I, PARENTS 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH MAY NOT YET 


ve dug out all the causes of juvenile 
inquency nor the exact combination of 
uations that produce behavior devia- 
ns, but it has revealed some of the 
ic, needs of children — psychological 
amins, the lack of which will almost 
‘ely stunt a child’s personality growth. 
ifortunately, this knowledge is too often 
Es for application only after signs 


‘twisted development have appeared. 
parent, too frequently, is not let in 
he secrets of child psychology until 
| Johnny begins to throw rocks 
ch people’s windows. ; 
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arents, of course, have a sixth 
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—By an associate editor who first came 
to Survey Associates as assistant to 
Gertrude Springer in 1938. A graduate 
of Sweet Briar College and the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism at Columbia Uni- 
versity, Miss Close worked for several 
years with private and public social 
agencies in Pittsburgh and New York 
City. Readers of both Survey Graphic 
and Survey Midmonthly are familiar 
with her competent reporting and lively 
writing. 


sense in regard to their children’s needs, 
and others make an effort to find out all 
they can by subscribing to parent maga- 
zines, joining parent groups or parent- 
teacher associations and reading books on 
child development. The 230,000 requests 
for information received by the federal 
Children’s Bureau in 1943 are evidence 
that many parents want more knowledge 
about children than their own instincts 
or experience provide. The bureau’s 
booklet, “Child Management,” first pub- 
lished in 1925, has had a total circula- 
tion of over 2,000,000 while a later book- 
let, ‘(Guiding Adolescents,” has reached 
over 660,000. Evidence from a volun- 
tary agency that parents want the advice 
of experts is the 700,000 monthly circula- 
tion of Parents Magazine, published by 
the Parents Institute in New York. 
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Four Grown-Ups and a Child 


A profile of the four adults every child should know — parent, teacher, 


clergyman, group leader; their opportunities, shortcomings, 


wartime programs. 


ANOTHER VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATION 
which gets knowledge across to parents is 
the Child Study Association of America, 
in New York City, which furnishes lead- 
ers for parent discussion groups, trains 
volunteers to lead such groups, operates a 
family guidance and consultation service, 
and uses all these local services as meth- 
ods for learning facts about parents and 
children to be made a basis for later pub- 
lications. The association also conducts 
institutes in various parts of the country 
at local request. A few similar organiza- 
tions operate on a local basis, such as the 
Child Study Association of Baltimore, 
and the Association for Family Living in 
Chicago. A number of colleges and uni- 
versities have special summer parent edu- 
cation programs, a notable example being 
Vassar College’s Institute of Euthenics. 

Parent associations and parent-teacher 
associations, the latter with a total mem- 
bership of 2,512,345, are, of course, the 
great potential of parent education. It is 
doubtful whether they have scratched the 
surface of what they might do in this di- 
rection, though many of them have had 
leadership quick enough to see the oppor- 
tunity for broadening an understanding 
of children’s behavior and to seize it by 
forming child study groups. Individual 
associations are constantly urged to such 
action by their district councils or over- 
all city organizations, as well as by the 
National Congress on Parents and Teach- 
ers with which most PT.A’s are affiliated. 

In the decade preceding Pearl Harbor, 
there was a gradual trend toward the as- 


“sumption of responsibility for parent edu- 


cation by state education departments. 
This has been somewhat retarded by the 
war because of a combination of budget 
economies and unavailability of staff. 
However, a few state education depart- 
ments still employ a person to promote 
and lead parent discussions. Some local 
school boards have included parent edu- 
cation in their adult education programs, 
but these, too, have been affected by war- 
time changes. ‘ 


Reaching the Disinterested 


Books, PAMPHLETS, MEETINGS, * AND 
discussions reach only those parents who 
are interested enough in child development 
to read about it or to attend a meeting. 


Unfortunately, a great many parents who 


aie: 


* 
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love their children take their welfare 
pretty much for granted. They do not 
realize that successful child development 
demands efforts beyond provision of phy- 
sical care and schooling. The question of 
how they can be reached before their chil- 
dren begin to show symptoms of malad- 
justment is one that has long remained un- 
answered. But various experiments are 
underway which suggest partial solutions. 


Some Experiments 


THOSE THAT HAVE SPREAD THE 
farthest (though no one knows how deep) 
have been commercially sponsored. Almost 
simultaneously three moving picture com- 
panies have made films on the dangers 
faced by children and adolescents in war 
impact areas. [See page 88.] Necessarily 
fragmentary, they may nevertheless 
awaken some adults to the realization of 
what neglect can do to children. 

New ventures, too, are underway in 
reaching out to parents through the radio. 
Biggest and most exciting to social work- 
ers is the current series “Here’s to 
Youth,” sponsored on a nationwide net- 
work by ten national youth serving 
agencies. “These dramatizations, while 
playing up the services available from local 
agencies, embody a definite attempt to de- 
fine some of the basic needs of children. 

Numerous efforts to reach the non- 
reading, non-meeting parent are taking 
place on the local level. School authori- 


ties and parent associations are using the 
radio more and more. Child guidance 
clinics and mental hygiene societies are 
stressing parent education as a part of 
their function and are spending a greater 
part of their time and effort in publicizing 
some of the things they know about chil- 
dren. A method under experimentation is 
to sponsor mental hygiene classes in high 
schools for the parents of the future. 

In New York City, the Child Study 
Association has given courses in child psy- 
chology to public health nurses with the 
view of making them transmitters of 
modern theories of child management. In 
Cleveland, the Associated Charities views 
its role in delinquency prevention not 
only as providing treatment for those who 
need it, but also as publicizing widely the 
elements of good parent-child relation- 
ships. Among the channels in use are the 
popular “love-lorn columns” in the news- 
papers, and letters to clergymen asking 
them to call attention to the “particular 
care and supervision” required of parents 
in wartime. In rural areas, the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service-has, and uses, an 
unusual opportunity to acquaint mothers 
with children’s needs. 

But nowhere has there been a coordi- 
nated attempt to popularize knowledge of 
a child’s basic personality needs compar- 
able to the great health education cam- 
paigns that have played such a large part 
in lowering disease rates. 


II. THE TEACHER 


THE BEST PARENT EDUCATION PRO- 
gram would be no guarantee that all chil- 
dren’s personalities would grow straight. 
Even good homes need cooperation from 
the outside. And some parents, because 
of a twist or lack in their own personali- 
ties, are handicapped in their attempts to 
deal with children. Upon the school teach- 
er falls the responsibility of backing par- 
ents’ efforts to nurture the child’s per- 
sonality growth or even sometimes of 
supplying the nourishment lacking in the 
home. 

The old-fashioned notion that a teach- 
er’s primary function is to teach reading, 
writing, and ’rithmetic has given way in 
the minds of educational theorists to the 
conception of education as a preparation 
for living. How far this has permeated 
down to the classroom could only be de- 
termined by a survey too extensive to be 
undertaken. Even if it had and all teach- 
ers were willing to admit that their du- 
ties entailed more than getting facts out 
of books into small heads, the teacher’s 
job of living up to this mandate, with the 
large number of children in most class- 
rooms, would be well-nigh impossible. 

What the teacher can do depends on 
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her own personality adjustment, her grasp 
of the fundamentals of child behavior, and 
her skill in the application of educational 
methods. But it also depends to a great de- 
gree on the educational set-up under which 
she functions and the aids at her disposal. 


Teachers’ Aids 


IF SHE HAS LITTLE LEEWAY IN IMPOS- 
ing an unimaginative curriculum on chil- 
dren who vary widely in their ability and 
background, she will have no choice but to 
make demands upon her whole class be- 
yond the grasp of some of the children, 
too easy for others, and uninteresting to 
them all because it is unrelated to life as 
they know it. If, on the other hand, she 
is furnished curriculum suggestions, but 
allowed enongh flexibility to adapt the 
work to the children’s everyday interests 
and to adjust demands upon individual 


children according to their varying abili- ~ 


ties or readiness, the processes of teaching 
and learning become more interesting to 
herself and her pupils. 


Forward-looking school authorities, in 
an effort to give the teacher opportunity 
for such a constructive approach, are lean- 
ing more and more in the direction of 
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“activities programs.” Such programs jt 
tegrate recreational activities with ti 
children’s current studies, and the stud)? 
with their life experiences. The childn/ 
are divided into groups within the class) 
each child working on something fi} 
which he is “ready.” 

Few public school systems have gor 
all-out in this direction, but many a 
gradually modernizing their programs | 
the extent that staff shortages, crampt 
budgets, and community opinion will pe | 
mit. In New York City two public den) 
onstration schools, called the All Di) 
Neighborhood Schools, have been give} 
free rein to develop along these lines in 
what many people believe are models ft} 
“the school of the future.” 


{ 


Recognizing Early Symptoms 


IN ADDITION TO AN IMAGINATIVE CUI} 
riculum policy, an important aid to th) 
teacher is an effective child guidance pr { 
gram. School systems in some large citil: 
have programs including clinical facilitii 
and psychiatric staff, as well as a staff ¢ 
school social workers. In other area ! 
community clinical facilities are tappel 
for school use. i 
Though set up primarily for diagnos} 
and treatment of disturbed children, guid|) 
ance clinics perform a larger service, fo. 
through conferences on the problems of 
referred child, they bring teachers ani 
school principals information on principle] 
of human behavior that apply to all chil! 
dren. Many schools that have no suc 
facilities available find case conference 
of the principal, the teacher, and. 
school social worker useful in this respect 
Whether or not a teacher is equippe 
to recognize early symptoms of troubl 
depends largely on her training. Ther 
are probably many teachers in our school: 
who have studied little psychology. How 
ever, teacher training standards have bee 
steadily improving in recent years and ta 
day seventeen states have a minimum 
quirement of four years of training. 
Not a few city systems base teachers 
salary increments on additional work 
taken in evening courses or in the summe} 
Some school authorities have been callin, 
in neighboring psychiatrists or using thei: 
own guidance personnel to give lectures te 
teachers under board of education auspices 


Developing Good Citizens 


A GOOD CITIZEN HAS A MORE POSITIY: 
role than the avoidance of law breakino 
Accordingly, the teacher who trains fo 
citizenship goes beyond the negative rol 
of awareness of incipient trouble. Sh 
tries to help children to understand on 
another and to imbue them with a sen; 
of values based on ideas other than 
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faction of instincts. In some schools 
3s helped in this task by a program that 
Ives inspirational assemblies, com- 
iity service projects, and even classes 
nental hygiene and in ethics. Service 
“ects have, of course, been tremend- 
yy in vogue since the war, which has 
iided numerous opportunities for chil- 
1 to do things for others or for a cause. 
wwen when aided by other programs, 
classroom teacher carries the chief re- 
asibility within the school of helping 
ldren find the values that make living 
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worthwhile. If she is skillful, she does 
this by seizing the numerous occasions 
presented within a curriculum, as well as 
within situations that occur in the class- 
room. She teaches children to probe into 
the “why” of the historical, biological, so- 
ciological, or literary happening under 
discussion. She can do this without en- 
croaching on the religious province of the 
home or church. But if she has before her 
a group of children already bolstered by 
some religious training, her job may be 
that much easier. 


Ill. THE RELIGIOUS LEADER 


INE OF THIS COUNTRY’S MOST 
nent psychiatrists has outlined four es- 
tials to the development of a rich and 
_ stable personality in children. ‘They 
purposeful work; creative play; some- 
ig to love; something to believe in. 
eligion” is a shorter term for “some- 
ag to believe in,’ but the psychiatrist 
y have avoided its use because of its 
ciations with theological controversies. 
ligion is, after all, not something in a 
Iding or a book, but something in the 
itt of a man which makes him see the 
ential worth of his fellowmen even 
ile witnessing the horrors and indigni- 
; they can heap on one another. 

In spite of all the differences of opinion 
to how this thing was planted in man’s 
urt, the churches and synagogues of 
s country have been a tremendous force 
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in keeping it alive and helping parents to 
nurture it in their children. It is an un- 
derstatement to say that their spiritual 
leadership has been a deterrent to juvenile 
delinquency, for surely their contribution 
is more positive. Yet time and again 
studies of young offenders have shown 
that the majority of those who have com- 
mitted serious offenses have had no re- 
ligious training. 

Granted a place for church leaders in 
the child’s life other than in offering vari- 
ous forms of secular service, the question 
remains: Are they doing enough for all 
children? The International Council of 
Religious Education, an organization of 
various Protestant denominations, has es- 
timated that one half the children in the 
United States have no religious affiliation 
of any kind. Among the unaffiliated un- 
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doubtedly are some who receive religious 
nourishment in their homes. Neverthe- 
less, we know that countless children are 
left to grope their own way to spiritual 
values in surroundings rife with adult 
prejudices and materialistic concepts. 


Reaching the “Churchless” 


CHURCH LEADERS OF EVERY FAITH 
have always made efforts to reach out to 
the churchless, but in the past these were 
most apt to be in the form of proselytizing 
rather than a united effort to spread a 
sense of religious values as such. How- 
ever, one type of cooperative effort, begun 
thirty years ago, has been spreading rap- 
idly in recent years. Local in character, 
it involves attempts, usually on the part 
of an inter-faith board of religious educa- 
tion, to arrange with school authorities 
permission for children to be excused from 
school, on the request of their parents, to 
attend religious classes within the faith of 
their choice. Such arrangements are now 
in effect in hundreds of communities with- 
in forty-three states. 

“Released time,” as this practice is 
called, has been hotly opposed by many 
persons and groups who see in it a viola- 
tion of the principle of the separation of 
church and state. Its supporters, however, 
maintain that since the religious classes are 
not compulsory and do not require the use 
of school funds, no such principle is at 
stake. It has been pushed strongly by 
Protestant groups, who point out that 25 


” discover through community trips that school lessons have reality 
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percent of the children who attend the 
Protestant weekday classes have not pre- 
viously had formal religious training. 
Catholic authorities find in it a means of 
giving Catholic children who attend pub- 
lic schools some of the training afforded 
children in parochial schools. 

Not so enthusiastic are Jewish religious 
leaders, though they go along with the 
plan wherever it is in operation. Week- 
day classes in religion have always been 
available after school hours to Jewish chil- 
dren in most communities. Where school 
authorities have adopted the released time 
policy, Jewish leaders are faced with the 
problem of promoting additional classes 
during this time for those children who 
wish to be excused from school “with the 
other kids.” Moreover, in school districts 
where the Jewish population is small, they 
sometimes have the choice of arranging 
classes for two or three children or watch- 
ing Sammy or Ruthie go along to the 
Protestant or Catholic classes. Neverthe- 
less, in some large cities Jewish released 
time classes attract many children, par- 
ticularly girls, not otherwise enrolled in 
religious classes. 

Church leaders are also exerting special 
efforts to reach out to children in war im- 
pact areas, particularly to those in trailer 
camps and war housing projects where 
church facilities 
available. The Protestant churches have 
been making a combined effort in this di- 
rection through the Christian Commission 
on Camp and Defense Communities, 
which sends out clergy and lay leaders to 
such areas to conduct religious services 
and to rally volunteer leadership for or- 
ganizing Sunday schools and vacation 
church schools. In some communities, lo- 
cal churches have planned jointly to ex- 
tend services of both religious and secular 
nature to migrant families. 


Making Religion Real 
RELIGIOUS LEADERS ARE CONCERNED, 


~ too, with actually reaching the child ho: 
attends religious classes, so that he will 


see that religion has a close relationship 


to life. Their first step often is to make 


religion interesting by meeting the child 


on his own level. This involves various 
techniques. For example, a Catholic or- 
: ganization put out a poeazine in the 


Persons ma ces martyrs. 
” is “Picture Stories from 
shed ve a demshs layman 


are not conveniently 


an entrance to the topic of the day. Social 
activities are, of course, promoted in in- 
numerable churches and synagogues, not 
only as a secular service to thé young peo- 
ple but also as a method of interesting 
them in the church. 

Many religious leaders recognize that 
one test of whether a child will carry his 
religious lessons into his daily life is in 
the curriculum. This has resulted in a 
movement to stress the meaning of re- 
ligious ideals to the child’s everyday ac- 
tions and attitudes and to the happenings 
within communities and among nations. 
It is, in other words, a renewed accent on 
the “Christian life,” or the “Jewish life,” 
as it may be called. 


Todays’ Dilemmas 


THE CHURCH HAS TWO MAIN PROB- 
lems in its efforts to make children see 
that religion has something to do with liv- 
ing. The first is the necessity of explain- 
ing away the conflict between the destruc- 
tiveness of war and the teaching, “Thou 
shalt not kill.” The second is the neces- 
sity of practicing what it preaches. Of 
the two, perhaps the first is easier, though 
it involves the task of helping a child’s 
mind to grasp the difference between 
hating an idea and hating a man. 

Practicing what is preached may entail 
conflict with strongly entrenched com- 
munity attitudes. Nevertheless, so long as 
some church leaders teach brorierhocd 
with tongue in cheek—telling children to 
“love thy neighbor,” but not allowing 


of religion in the home. 


little black Rufus to step across the chu: 
threshold—they can hardly expect d 
dren to understand just which “Christ 
ideals” relate to everyday life and whi 
do not. ; 
This dilemma is not confined to @ 
one region. There are churches in ¢ 
North just as “white” as churches in € 
South, though they may occasionally ma 
a gesture to “race relations” by inviti 
young Negroes in for discussion, or sch 
uling a sermon on the topic. On the ofl 


discriminate against any human being, ar 
welcome Negroes to their churches } 
members or guests. 7 
No matter what a child learns witk 
the church, religion is not likely to beco 
an everyday affair to him unless he s 
and hears about it in his everyday su 
roundings. On this theory, leaders in a 
three faiths are emphasizing the teach: 
This empha 
involves the church in a form of pare 
education that includes discussion not on 
on ways of presenting religious ideas te 
child but also on the adult attitudes a 
actions that affect a child’s thought. 
So important do some Protestant le: 
ers regard this move that they are p: 
posing a recasting of the whole church pr 
gram to entail “more intensive trai 
for young people for marriage and ho 
making, better counseling of those see 


~ing marriage in the church, and finer 


more constant help given to parents in 
task which is primarily their task.” 


IV. THE GROUP LEADER 


ALMOST ALL OLDER CHILDREN AND _ 
adolescents find some sort of leisure time 
leadership outside the home. This will be 
wholesome or destructive, depending on 
whether the strongest panded child in the 
gang uses his ingenuity in a constructive 
way; whether the child lives in a neigh- 
borhood where adults are available with 
the time, skill, and interest to help chil- 
dren find creative activity; or whether a 


local tough guy, with few scruples but a 


natural tendency te-enjoy admiration, has 
become the neighborhood hero. 
Youth-serving agencies in various forms 
provide constructive leadership to chil- 
dren and young people in the pursuit of 
leisure time interests. Groups of children > 
and young people are carrying on ie 


sion and creative and 
in peat need hous 


good farmers and future farmers’ wives 
4-H clubs. And they are jitterbugeiaee 
jiving juke boxes in teen-age centers. | 
all these activities they have adult leader 
ship available to help them with ideas a 

to show them how to do things — (ex 
possibly the jitterbugging). a 


Leader Shortages! es q 


VIEWS ON LEADERSHIP RANGE FROM 
“give the child something he likes to 
and he won’t get into trouble,” to the 


‘mand that every person who leads a grou 


must have two years in a school of : 
work. In between comes the ge 
applied formula of using volunte 


leaders under ‘Pro essic 


at least wit 


— : 
Ruth Nichols for the Big Brother Movement 


Small club groups give children and adolescents opportunities for practicing democracy 


e increased steadily since the war, 
ile many neighborhood agencies have 
n watching their enrolments decline. 

't is impossible to explain this phe- 
nenon without guessing. It may have 
do with program—the character build- 
“agencies have gone in strong for war 
vice projects—or it may be related to 
fact that in the underprivileged neigh- 
hoods young people, who long had to 
e the kind of recreation offered them, 
w have money in their pockets and can 
out and buy what they want. Nearly 


agencies, however, find that boys be- 
een the ages of twelve and fifteen are 


olled in greater numbers than ever be- 
Bc 
Even where membership has declined, 
ff and volunteer shortages have been 
great that agencies have been severely 
idicapped. The most serious shortages, 
course, are in young men to lead boys’ 
DUS, but there has also been a shortage 
girl and women leaders because of the 
npetition of more direct war services. 
Partly as a result of group leader 
rtages, but also on demand of the 
ing people concerned, programs have 
*n veering away from the small group 
lub to larger groups or mass activities. 
ofessional group workers who used to 
nk that nothing constructive could ever 
ccomplished en masse are going along 
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with the times and are opening up teen- 
age canteens with a vengeance. It has been 
estimated that 300 to 500 of these youth 
“hang-outs,” as the young people call them, 
are scattered across the country, sponsored 
by YWCA’s, churches, settlement houses, 
Jewish community centers, school boards, 
public recreation commissions, or indepen- 
dent committees. Where they have been 
most successful, the young people them- 
selves have had a large part in their plan- 
ing, with good adult leadership on hand 
but in the background. 

Professional group workers have not 
completely made up their minds what 
they think of this fad, but they are 
“watching.” Jewish community centers 
and YWCA’s have reported success in 
using the canteens as a sort of “vestibule 
through which new young people are in- 
troduced to the agency and integrated into 
the agency program.” But at least one 
skeptic suggests that perhaps young people 
are tired of being “constructively over- 
scheduled every minute of their lives” and 
want the fun of “anonymously disappear- 
ing in a large mob.” 


Neglected Children 


Most GROUP WORK PROGRAMS, AM- 
bitious or simple, call for a meeting place 
and a leader. Innumerable children and 
young people all over the country have 


neither available to them. They live in 
neglected areas of cities and towns, on the 
outskirts of cities, in overcrowded trailer 
camps and war housing projects, or out in 
the country far from any town. Attempts 
‘made to reach them have been far from 
sufficient. 

In order to eliminate “unserved” city 
areas, a few large cities have well ordered 
public recreation programs that, in addi- 
tion to providing numerous facilities for 
play and constructive recreation, also pro- 
vide leaders to organize and run the small 
club groups that give children opportuni- 


“ties to learn to get along with others. 


Some still engage in the practice, in- 
itiated by the WPA in the public field, of 
sending leaders out to neglected areas to 
bring gangs or “cellar clubs” into super- 
vised playgrounds, churches, or school 
buildings to pursue athletic or other in- 
teresting activities. 

This type of work also has been carried 
on, on a smaller scale, by private agencies. 
In Cleveland the Gaunal Educational Al- 
liance, an affiliate of the Jewish Welfare 
Board, has experimented in an isolated 
area with promoting club groups to meet 
in children’s homes, an arrangement which 
could hardly be successful in areas where 
homes are overcrowded. 

The big character building agencies ad- 

(Continued on page 101) 
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Good Ideas at Work 


| 
| 


| 
os 
“How they do it”—practical suggestions from thirty communities where | 


useful ways of dealing with some aspects of delinquency have been developed 


Kansas City, Mo.—A new division 
of community service created within the 
Kansas City Welfare Department, has 
sent out “coordinators” to promote com- 
munity councils within each high school 
district of the city. Each council is com- 
posed of representatives of the parent 
teacher association, neighborhood social 
and health agencies, churches, and_ busi- 
ness associations. Among the projects 
launched are teen-age clubs and com- 
munity centers, where these have been 
lacking. Several councils have taken 
action to eliminate hazards to young peo- 
ple in the streets and to provide additional 
playgrounds where needed. 


Wasuincron, D. C.—After gathering 
considerable information on the problems 
of children from all the schools within 
the national capital, the board of educa- 
tion of the District of Columbia has set 
up an advisory committee on wartime and 
postwar problems of the child. Composed 
of some thirty persons, representing public 
and voluntary organizations concerned 
with children, this committee includes six 
subcommittees, each of. which has reported 
on things which need to be done. In ad- 
dition, individual schools have set up ad- 
visory councils made up of school person- 
nel and other persons “chosen for their 
understanding of and interest in civic pro- 
grams.” 


Porrace County, Ou1o.—The first 
step of the newly established Portage 
County Commission on Juvenile Delin- 
quency, a semi-official body composed of 
public school and court officials, was to 
hold an institute for peace officers on ju- 
venile law enforcement. In addition to 
protection of children and law enforce- 
ment, the commission is concerned with 
education, recreation, and research. At 
Present it is conducting a weekly question- 
and-answer column in the local newspaper 
_ for the discussion of the problems of young 
people and parents. Plans are also under- 
way for a mobilization drive to enlist vol- 
unteers to serve as group leaders in youth 
serving agencies. 


New York, N. Y.—With a $60,000 
gift from the New York F oundation, the 
board of education of New York City 
has set up demonstration projects in three 
Harlem schools—a girls’ high school, a 
boys’ high school, and an elementary 


school. Main emphases in these projects 
are the provision of psychiatric and social 
work services for the treatment of poten- 
tial delinquents, the education of teach- 
ers to the principles of child behavior, the 
provision of supervised recreational oppor- 
tunities for deprived children. 


GREENWoop County, S. C.—In an 
effort to awaken parent and community 
“consciousness and conscience” in regard 
to children’s problems, the Juvenile Coun- 
cil of Greenwood County has been foster- 
ing parent-teacher programs on mental 
hygiene through its working committee 
on education. The committee has also 
made a study of the need of special edu- 
cational facilities for retarded children 
and is now stumping for the establishment 
of ungraded classes and of a trade school 
within the public school system. 


HamiLton, Ou10.—Two representa- 
tives each from 104 social, religious, fra- 
ternal, service, and civic organizations in 
Hamilton form an over-all coordinating 
council to attack the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. The coordinating council 


works through an executive committ) 
standing committees on adjustment, ¢| 
vironment, and character building, a 
special functioning committees. Among | 
accomplishments is the establishment of 
demonstration neighborhood program pr) 
moted by the special committee on cor 
munity organization. The project, whit 
is financially supported by the local El 
Lodge, is supervised by a committee / 
neighborhood people, with the operatioi 
being carried out by the Boy Scouts; Gil 
Scouts, YWCA and YMCA working ¢ 
a cooperative plan with the assistance ‘ 
a local church. 


New York, N. Y. — The Catholi 
Charities of the Archdiocese of New Yor 
is in the process of setting up a division @ 
delinquency prevention, to coordinat 
services to children and young peopl 
within the parishes. A new feature of th 
division will be a youth counseling servic 
which will provide casework services t 
adolescents and work closely with thi 
judges and probation officers of the chil 
dren’s and adolescents’ courts. 


Neighborhood Approach 


CLEVELAND, Oxn10,— Ten years ago, 
Cleveland’s Tremont area had one of the 
highest delinquency rates in the city. In 
1936 the welfare federation began a care- 
fully planned program which included 
participation by neighborhood leaders, the 
consolidation of casework services in the 
area, Cooperation with the police juvenile 
bureau, schools, and recreation agencies. 
Steady improvement has resulted. 


Los ANGELEs, CaLir. — Ten private 
recreation agencies, working under a co- 
ordinator, have combined forces in a sec- 
tion of the city populated by 100,000 
Negroes and 140,000 Mexicans, Mexican 
Americans, and others of Latin American 
stock. An appropriation of $234,000 by 
the war chest will triple the services of 
agencies in this area. Plans are being 
worked out through the groupwork sec- 


tion of the council of social agencies in ~~ 
Close cooperation with public recreation 


officials, the schools, and social, religious, 
and other groups. 


Cuicaco, Itt.—The South Side Com-. 
munity Committee sponsors four neigh- 
borhood centers, with full recreation and 


and other appropriate neighborhood site 


leisure time programs, in an area where 
ten years ago twenty out of every one hun- 
dred boys under twenty-one years of age 
were going before the Juvenile Court. In 
addition, last year the committee planned 
special services for 392 individual delin- 
quents, most of whom came to its atten- 
tion through the contacts of the centers. 


% 

MippLetown, Onto. — The Greater 
Middletown Recreation Commission ex- 
pects to employ a full time director to 
stimulate “neighborhood, family, and com 
munitywide programs for children an 
adults.” Representatives of citywid 
agencies, and of the schools, manageme 
labor, racial, and other groups make 
the commission. Use of school buildi 


for athletics, games, dramatics, and othe 
activities are part of the program. 


Harrrorp, Conn.—Recognition that 
“delinquency is in Many respects essenti- 
ally a neighborhood disease” was brough 
home to Hartford in connection with its 
1934 community survey. In the in el 
vening years, neighborhood units hay 
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¢established in all three trouble areas 
wified by the survey, with programs 
ading and coordinating neighborhood, 
yvork, groupwork, health, and other 
eces. Recently Hartford settlements 
developed an “extension service” to 
13 not covered by these units. 


KRMINGHAM, ALA.—Four years ago 
YMCA moved into Five Points, one 
ne high rate delinquency areas of the 
and put a trained boys’ worker on 
job. With the cooperation of the 
wches and other groups, athletic 
jues, clubs, and many different kinds 
activities were organized. Local 
ags” of boys were cultivated, and of- 
id supervised resources. Special effort 
_ made to discover problem cases and 
kk with other agencies to make unnec- 
rry their referral to the courts. In re- 
t months no serious case of delinquency 
| been reported from Five Points. 


Youth Participation 


TARY, IND. — Fifteen thousand boys 
_girls between seven and fifteen, mem- 
s of All-Out America (AOA), the 
ior civilian defense corps of the local 
nse council, have assisted in scrap 
tal, used clothing, war bond, and other 
r drives. War stamp sales are cur- 
tly averaging $40,000 a month. Chil- 
‘n enroll in AOA through the schools, 
h of which has a teacher sponsor. 
pils elect a captain for each grade, 
1 a major and adjutant for the entire 
ool. These latter officers become mem- 
s of the AOA general staff, headed by 
colonel, lieutenant colonel, adjutant, 
1 finance officer who are appointed by 
- city civilian defense director. Under 
- general staff are twelve activity com- 
ttees, each with a teacher sponsor, to 
nm programs in junior police work, 
ining in home economics, care of small 
Idren, and many other fields. 


SEATTLE, WasH. — Under the joint 
msorship of the YM and YWCA, teen- 
> young people have organized the 
amingo Club, the Penguin Club, the 
hara Club, Fun Fest, and others, in 
ferent sections of the city. Rooms or 
iidings have been taken over, equipment 
talled, dances, games, discussions, par- 
s, and other activities planned and 
ried out. 


Omaua, Nes.—Elimination of vandal- 
1 in public parks is the purpose of the 
iller Park Improvement Society, a 
ghborhood organization of boys and 
with adult advisors. Each member 


rk against destruction of park property. 
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a pledge to be a good citizen and 


Travis County, Trex.—The Third 
Travis County barbecue “will be an all 
out gathering of rural youth.” Ground- 
work began two years ago at a meeting 
of farmers and their wives, school teachers 
and trustees, ministers,,and representa- 
tives of public and private agencies, held 
on one of the farms in the county. Fol- 
lowing that meeting a youth counselor 
was employed, who has been working with 
rural school supervisors, home demonstra- 
tion agents, parent conferences, 4-H clubs, 
Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, in building 
up youth participation in community fun 
nights, club programs, and other social 
activities. 


Referral 


Passaic, N. J.—Since 1937 the schools 
and police have joined forces through 
the Passaic Children’s Bureau, which 
functions as a child study and treatment 
agency. All boys and girls apprehended 
by the police are referred to the bureau, 
as are school cases involving classroom 
failure, truancy, or behavior problems. 
Operated under the general direction of 
the board of education, the bureau has a 
staff consisting of a director, who is also 
the assistant superintendent of schools in 
charge of guidance; three plainclothes 
policemen, a policewoman, two attendance 
officers, a psychiatric social worker, and 
a psychologist. 


Detroit, MicH.—Policewomen of the 
women’s division of the police department 
investigate cases and refer them to social 
agencies for treatment. With casework 
agencies now overburdened, they are using 
the counseling and guidance division of 
the board of education, the Big Sister or- 
ganization, and church workers for some 
less serious cases. 


ORANGEBURG, S. C.—Since a 1937-38 


study of juvenile offenders showed that 


nine white and forty-nine Negro boys had 
been held for as long as 102 days in the 
county jail, all arrested juveniles have 
been referred to the department of public 
welfare. Handled originally by a male 
caseworker added to the staff for this 
purpose, these cases are now carried by 
the regular child welfare workers. 


ProriA, Irt.—Two hundred and six 
“key points,” where unattached women 
and girls who come to Peoria because of its 
proximity to Camp Ellis are most likely 
to be “discovered,” have been identified 
by the council of social agencies. They 
include restaurants, hotels, bus stations, 
courts, churches, and social agencies. 
Referral of cases to social agencies by 
people at these points is encouraged. 


Detroit, MicH.—In the old fire sta- 
tion of Ladder Company 13, neighbor- 
hood boys and girls have established a 
“hangout” which they operate under the 
general supervision of the YWCA. Juke 
box, snack bar, lounge, pingpong, powder 
room, badminton, shuffleboard, are includ- 
ed in the facilities. “Jitterbugs are wel- 
come and there is no ceiling on noise.” 


WasuHincton, D. C.—The Jefferson 
(High) School-Door Canteen is open for 
dances and parties three Fridays of every 
month. Admission is seventeen cents. 
Music, refreshments, “floor shows,’ and 
entertainment are planned by the students. 


Services 


DeENvER, Coto. — Supervision of the 
casework service of the Denver Detention 
Home by the department of public wel- 
fare was brought about by assigning one 
of its staff as a resident caseworker in the 
Home. The department also works closely 
with the Juvenile Court and police on 
cases in which they are involved. 


Roscommon County, MicH.— 
Teachers in the schools make lists of chil- 
dren who seem uninterested in their work. 
These are referred to the county agent of 
the state welfare department who sees the 
parents, and when necessary and feasible 
takes the child to the mental clinic at 
the Traverse City state hospital. 


Lownpes County, GA.— When a 
child is picked up for any offense, the chief 
of police immediately notifies the county 
welfare director or the child welfare 
worker, calling her in to discuss the 
problem. 


Musxecon, Micu.—The county agent 
of the state department of public wel- 
fare acts as chief probation officer for 
the Juvenile Court, handles all intake, 
assigns cases to the probation staff, and 
supervises their casework. 


Mapison, Wis.—The work permit di- 
vision of the board of education refers 
non-resident girls and boys to the Family 
Welfare Society for counseling service. 


Miptanp County, Micu.—A chil- 
dren’s counselor and school attendance 
officer, who works closely with the 
police, sheriff, and boys’ and girls’ scout- 
masters, is employed by the juvenile coor- 
dinating council. 


HoNnoLuLu, Hawau—A special work- 
er in the schools refers problem cases to 
the Child and Family Service Society for 
social diagnosis and treatment. 
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A Look at Ten Communities 


i i ; d on the 
An expert observer, traveling for the Children’s Bureau reports at firsthan 


effect of war on youthful behavior, and on parents, homes and community services. 


IN AN ATTEMPT TO LEARN wuHaT I 
could about the fire behind the smoke of 
publicity on juvenile delinquency, I 
visited ten war impacted communities 
during the past year. They included large 
industrial centers now bursting at the 
seams with war workers and their fam- 
ilies, and sleepy towns that became teem- 
ing cities overnight. I interviewed some 
200 persons: school superintendents, 
judges, probation officers, police officers, 
directors of councils of social agencies 
and community chests; administrators, su- 
pervisors, and caseworkers in public and 
private child welfare agencies; parents, 
recreation leaders, psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists, clergymen; and representatives of 
service clubs. I also observed children in 
the streets, in schools, and in places of 
amusement and employment. 


Community Attitudes 


NONE OF THE AREAS HAD BEEN PRE- 
pared for the large number of persons 
who moved in. Apparently neither em- 
ployers nor governments foresaw that peo- 
ple must eat and sleep as well as work; 
nor that the families of industrial work- 
ers would come to live with them; nor 
that servicemen would be visited by rela- 
tives and friends. As large numbers of 
people quickly flooded small areas, alarm 
suddenly developed over. the conditions 
thus created. 

Every community expressed great con- 
cern over the behavior of children and 
young people. Boisterous boys and. girls 
congregated on corners. Little girls of 
thirteen and fourteen strolled along late 
at night in twos and threes and sometimes 
even alone. Speakers, newspapers and 
national magazines, pressing home the 
fact that juvenile delinquency was in- 
creasing, often used figures without due 
explanation of their fallibility. Rumors 
were widespread. For example, one chief 
of police maintained that more than 65 
percent of the shipyard workers in his 
town had FBI records, although his esti- 
mate was based on arrests made rather 
than on a sampling of all the people in 
the plants. 

This general apprehension was charac- 
terized by a common tendency to blame 
someone else, and by a resistance’ to 
change. : 

Thousands of navy men had recently 
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—By a consultant to the social service 
division of the Children’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Miss Gabower’s 
special assignment is the child with be- 
havior problems, and she works with 
social agencies, juvenile courts, and 
police departments in developing plans 
and procedures. From 1936 to 1942, 
Miss Gabower was director of social 
work in the Juvenile Court of the Dis 
trict of Columbia. 


arrived in one northern city where an 
army post had been situated for years. 
‘The townspeople said, ‘“We’re used to the 
army. ‘The soldiers don’t make us any 
trouble; it’s the navy that upsets things.” 
In another seacoast city, for years accus- 
tomed to the navy, it was the shipyard 
workers who had changed things. In still 
another community, where an old army 
camp had been enlarged, the citizens 
maintained there was as yet no delin- 
quency problem. However, they feared 
that their young people would be influ- 
enced by the bad example of “idle army 
wives,” many of whom were considerably 
younger than the marrying age to which 
that community was accustomed. Old 
timers in communities long static disliked 
the new ways that came with the town’s 
sudden growth. To many, delinquency 
meant any behavior differing from their 
own conventions as, for example, couples 
walking on the street with arms about 
each other. 

Sometimes these attitudes toward new- 
comers produced distressing results. A 
printer refused to print a recreation pro- 
gram for the USO. Children of new- 
comers frequently said they could not get 
on with teachers or other local children 
because, “Father works in the war plant,” 
or, “I live in a trailer.” 


As Seen by Community Agencies 


MANY PEOPLE, HOWEVER, HAD BECOME 
more acutely aware of the situation. They 


no longer assumed that bad community 


conditions affected only children from 
“across the tracks.” They were begin- 
ning to worry about their own children, 
and particularly about girls who were in- 
trigued with the idea of associating with 
men in uniform. 

Each community agency in close con- 
tact with young people saw the prob- 


‘dime stores to taking valuable arti 


lem from a different point of view, bt 
with equal concern. | 


Police and Juvenile Courts: Police an 
Juvenile Court reports showed an increas 
in girls’ cases in all areas. Arrests for i, 
legal sex relationships were mainly r¢ 
sponsible for that increase. Police i 
every area told the same story. Both hom 
girls and girls from out of town were in 
terested in the servicemen. ‘The increase 
effort to discover cases of venereal diseas 
had led to many arrests. -Some girls cam: 
expecting to marry immediately, but upor 
arrival found the men unwilling. Other 
did marry immediately, but not infre 
quently the husbands moved on and failec 
to send their new addresses. Thest 
stranded girls often remained in the town 
spending much of their time loitering or 
the streets or in taverns. | 

Despite this general concern about 
young girls arrested on sex complaints, 
police records showed that the number 
under eighteen was actually small in pro 
portion to the total number of girls and 
women arrested on this charge. But dra- 
matic individual cases like the fourteen- 
year-old girl involved in a rape case and 
the sixteen-year-old who, during three 
months, was supported by several sery- 
icemen, inevitably occupied the limelight. 

Boys’ cases coming to the attention of 
the police increased in three cities, stayed 
about the same in five, and decreased in 
two. Most police officers believed the 
number of boys arrested was kept down 
because so many older boys had gone into 
service and others, who might have stole: 
because they did not have money, we 
now earning for themselves. Several sai 
that the boys arrested were younger tha 
formerly. There were, however, no con 
clusive figures to prove the truth of thes 
statements. : 

Generally, the police saw little chang 
in the types of acts for which boys were 
arrested. Stealing, still the top ranki 14 
complaint, ranged from petty pilfering in 


from warehouses and homes. Severa 
judges expressed the opinion that boys 
acts were more serious than they used t 
be, although one referee pointed out tha 
now the less serious cases were being 
dealt with by social agencies and did 
come to the court. ; 
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hl Agencies: The opinion in public 
private social agencies was that unsat- 
wtory behavior had increased, although 
ime instances the number of their own 
<ce cases had not. When financial aid 
inot needed, people did not come to 


cies so readily for help with other 


It was generally agreed that the most 
restless group was the older boys, soon to 
be called into the armed forces. Some 
school people observed, however, that in 
general, children were applying them- 
selves more seriously to their lessons, The 
content of courses was keenly scrutinized 


Lack of Parental Supervision: More than 
a fourth of the persons interviewed agreed 
that there had been a general lessening of 
parental supervision. ‘The cases of James 
and Marie are typical. James, aged ten, 
was taken to court for stealing. When 
found, he had been away from home for 


llems. Social workers were finding for later utility in military service or em- three days without either parent’s know- 
2 sex problems in both their old and ployment. ing it. The mother worked on a day 
cases of girls, but did not know Irregular attendance and tardiness shift, the father on a night shift, and 


each thought the other knew the child’s 
whereabouts. In another family, Marie, 
aged five, the oldest of three children, was 
found by neighbors trying to make toast 
for the others over an open-flame oil stove. 

People in each area had noticed that the 
employment of large numbers of women 
in industry was accompanied by an in- 
crease in children’s absences from school 
and in the cases of neglect received by 
various agencies. Anyone who has ob- 
served the tired, nodding women in 
packed buses traveling long distances from 
work at the end of day, can sense their 
fatigue and readily believe that some 
mothers are unable either before or after 
work to plan and care for their children 
and to give them attention and direction. 


were common. Children were left to 
themselves to awaken, prepare breakfast, 
and get to school. Older children were 
kept at home to care for younger broth- 
ers and sisters while their mothers worked. 
Still others were kept out to take trips 
with their parents or to visit relatives. 
For many it was the first time the family 
income had allowed such expenditures. 

Total school enrolment remained about 
the same. Elementary school enrolment 
generally grew with the rise in popula- 
tion, but these increases were balanced by 
a loss in enrolment of older children 
dropping out of school to take jobs. One 
exception was a Negro high school where 
enrolment was larger than ever before. 
It was said that Negro families had more 
money than formerly and were no longer 
keeping their children from school for 
economic reasons. 


‘ther this reflected an increase in such 
blems or merely an increased awareness, 
pened by the current publicity. The 
‘cipated increase in cases of unmarried 
thers had not taken place. In fact, a 
fease was reported by some agencies. 
two-fold explanation by one executive 
that people now had money with 
ch to pay for confinement or that more 
S were marrying young. 
Wlany social agencies had more cases 
-unaway children, truants from school, 
_ adolescents staying out late at night. 
/one area where employment oppor- 
ities had recently opened up, many 
v workers came to the city without 
ir children. Later they wanted their 
Idren near them but, unable to find 
ising accommodations, they sought fos- 
home placement for them. Recreation 
‘ncies reported restlessness among chil- 
‘n, instances of unwise expenditure of 
mey, and desire for exciting forms of 


Inadequate Housing: All the areas visited 
lacked housing facilities. Children and 
young people were crowded at school, at 


Important Factors home, and at work. Newcomers em- 


ertainment. IN ALL THESE COMMUNITIES FOUR ployed in shipyards and industrial plants 

major factors stood out as intensifying usually moved into already overcrowded 
hools: Everywhere school people were the problems confronting children: lack sections of the city or lived in trailer 
werned about an increase in restless- of parental supervision, inadequate hous- camps. Frequently houses were in poor 
s, irregular attendance, tardiness, and ing, school shortages of space and teach- repair. 


endency to drop out of school. ers, employment. (Continued on page 90) 


The Ten Cities 


this huge magnet for industrial workers has in less than two years the community has 


Birmingham, Ala.—Pittsburgh of the 
South, with steel mills going night and day 
to fill war orders, the city numbers among 
its newcomers many persons from desolate 


rural counties who are experiencing ay ete: 


life for the first time. 


Plevéland, Ohio—In this great industrial 


center the normal metropolitan population 


of more than 1,000,000, including people 
of innumerable nationality backgrounds, 
has been so swollen by in-migration that 
the War Manpower Commission has had 
to ask employers to turn down job appli- 
a not already settled in the city. 


columbus, Ga.—Seven miles from this, the 
South’s second largest cotton textile manu- 
facturing center, where approximately two 


thirds of the people work in mills, lies one — 


of ie country’s biggest army camps with 
a population somewhat larger than the 


of f camp followers of every description. 


a 


D csn Mich—With its oe maria automo- 


town itself attracting the usual proportion ~ 


attracted swarms of people of widely di- 
verse backgrounds. Social tensions have 
already snapped once, letting loose all the 
ugly violence of racial hatred. 


Gary, Ind.—Approximately 15 percent of 
the mill workers are women in this steel 
_center, which, though less than half a 


century old, contains more than 110,000 


people. Something like 600 steel workers 
are sixteen and seventeen-year-old boys 
whose first jobs are bringing them $30 to 
$40 a week. oe 


Jacksonville, Fla—-Seaport and nearest 
metropolis to numerous army and navy 
centers, this city early in the defense era 
found its social resources inadequate to 
meet overcrowding, camp following, and 
concomitant confusion. 


Mobile, Ala.—This Gulf port, in the heart 
of the “easy-going” South, now seethes 
with shipbuilding and naval activity. With 
a population that has more than doubled 


_geneous 
learning to understand men of different _ 


had acute attacks of social growing pains. 


Portland, Me.—Never replete with social 
facilities, this city of some 100,000 people 


_ found itself in a state of almost helpless 


confusion when, turned. suddenly into a 
shipbuilding center and naval depot, it 
became jammed with migrant war workers 
and sailors on leave. 


San Antonio, Tex.—The newcomers who 
have nearly doubled the population of this 
old Spanish city, with its sharp contrasts 
of beauty and squalor, are made up almost 
entirely of people come to work at the 
surrounding army training stations or to 
be near their soldier relatives. 


spas Wis.—Normally a quiet village 
of 6,500 people, this town saw its popula- 
tion jump to 11,000. Meanwhile a nearby 
army post swelled to many times its 
former size, bringing the fairly homo- 
townspeople the problem of 


racial backgrounds from their own. 
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Children stay in the movies rather than go home to empty houses A nursery school playground keeps youngsters out of trouble 


ocument 


“CHILDREN OF MARS” 
RKO-Radio Pictures, Inc. 
“This is America’ Series 
Playing time, 20 minutes 


Concern over whi 
dren and adoles. 
motion picture ¢ 
of the social fac 


Teen-agers have harmless fun in a supervised night club of their own : 


A neighborhood gang of boys thinks up trouble in a shack hang-out ae school facilities available all day offer RITA activities 


trailer town, even fair weather playing space is drab and meager Obscene books sold by unscrupulous shopkeepers fascinate adolescents 


> Movies 
Three scenes from 


“YOUTH IN CRISIS” 
March of Time 
Playing time, 19 minutes 


American chil- 
‘ompted three 
1e interpreters 


o delinquency 


A scene from 


“WHERE ARE 
- YOUR 
CHILDREN” 
Monogram Pictures 


Feature length story 
with plot 


Young people 


(Continued from page 87) 

Typical of conditions was one street 
called Riverside Drive—a winding, rutted 
road of red clay dust overlooking a muddy 
river. On either side of the road, but a 
few feet apart, were rows of gray one- 
story frame houses, each identical with 
the next, with three rooms apiece, one be- 
hind the other. Each house usually held 
two families. A bed could be seen from 
each open, unscreened front door. ‘The 
houses had never known paint nor the 
yards planting. Children idled or played 
in yards scattered with garbage, mostly 
watermelon rinds, and a few clumps of 
grass. Ragged laundry was slung over 
fences and broken down porch rails. The 
only bright spots were a few sturdy zin- 
nias growing in the clay banks, or a few 
petunias blooming in battered lard cans 
set out on the worn porch steps. For 
these “dwellings” the inhabitants were 
paying from 40 to 50 percent of their 
income. 

Many houses had someone sleeping in 
them at all hours of the day. Thus chil- 
dren were prevented from normal indoor 
play and were driven into the streets. 
Teen-age army wives, with newborn 
babies, lived in single bedrooms, where 
they slept, prepared their food, did their 
laundry, and cared for the babies. In one 
house thirty-five girls were sharing the 
use of one bath. In another, five mar- 
ried couples and a single girl were oc- 
cupying one room in which there were 
five double beds and a cot. 


School Shortages: In many areas visited, 
school equipment had not kept pace with 
the increases in elementary school enrol- 
ment. ‘This resulted in children being 
out of school entirely, in overcrowding 
within school, and in two-session days. 
One school had stopped accepting children 
shortly after the opening of the term be- 
cause of insufficient buildings, teachers, 
and equipment. 

The wartime teacher turnover also 
was a serious problem. One fourth of 
the positions were vacant at the close of 
the school year in one school, and in an- 
other a school psychologist attributed the 
unruliness of a class to the absence of its 
regular teacher and the use of a series of 
substitutes. Teachers of mathematics, 
chemistry, and the physical sciences were 
hard to find; and one school had to close 
its vocational shops because teachers were 
not available. 

In addition to the task of handling 
larger classes, most teachers were assum- 
ing other duties. Many were assisting 
with the issuance of ration books. Some 
were working on the 4 to 8 p.m. and 8 
to 12 p.m. shifts in war plants. III ef- 
fects were not always apparent, but one 


school official teared the teachers’ fatigue 
would later react unfavorably on the 
children. 


Employment of Children: Everywhere I 
found children leaving school to take em- 
ployment. Others were working part 
time while carrying full school programs. 
In one area work permits issued in 1942 
had increased more than 300 percent over 
1940. In a high school in an upper in- 
come neighborhood 800, or 21 percent of 
the 3,800 young people enrolled, were 
employed. 

A variety of jobs, some apparently un- 
regulated and others for which regula- 
tions recently had been relaxed, attracted 
children and young people. Small boys 
with shoe-shining boxes were seen on the 
streets at any hour of the day and until 
late at night; children as young as nine 
or ten were getting out of bed at two 
o’clock in the morning, to be picked up 
by trucks and taken to army camps about 
eight miles away to sell papers; a bill was 
pending in a legislature to reduce the 
minimum age for selling newspapers from 
thirteen to eleven years. 

In one city, steel mills had reduced their 
employment age from eighteen to six- 
teen, and 600 boys were working full or 
part time. The hours of some who 
worked in war plants were from 4 to 10 
P.M. or 3 to 11 P.M., or sometimes until 
early morning. Setting up pins in bowl- 
ing alleys was one of the occupations that 
most frequently kept children up until 
late hours. In one area, fifty children 
were found working at such jobs until 
three o’clock in the morning, with one 
alley providing beds on the premises. 
Girls from twelve to fifteen years of age 
were working in dime stores, drugstores, 
and restaurants on various shifts, and 
many had “graduated” from such em- 
ployment to jobs in honky-tonks or in 
restaurants where liquor was sold. 

Many children were engaged in work 
that was a poor substitute for continued 
schooling or that threatened their health 
or general welfare. School superinten- 
dents pointed out that children with ap- 
titudes making for success in skilled occu- 
pations and professions, were leaving 
school for routine jobs. Many would 
probably never return for further train- 
ing. Young workers were developing 
poor work habits, changing jobs fre- 


quently, because they were “not near determined, girls, subsequently found to 


enough to the war effort”; or “the job 
was too far from home”; or “the work 
was too dirty”; or they “didn’t like the 
boss”; or they were “not making enough 
money.” 
Frequently work thrust upon young 
Persons more responsibility for their own 
behavior than they were able to manage. 


- physical examinations were made once or 


Such was the case of Jane, a fourteen 
year-old girl whose employer had faile; 
to verify her age. After a few days worl 
in a restaurant she was reported missing 
It was learned she had left work on 
night at eleven-thirty with older girls why 
took her to some “‘joints.” Six weeks late) 
she was picked up intoxicated at 4 A.M 
She acknowledged having had sex rela 
tions with a number of men whose name 
she could not remember. 


Inadequacy of Resources 


No COMMUNITY VISITED HAD ALL THE 
social services needed to meet the prob 
lems it was facing. There had never been 
enough, but the seriousness of some of the 
present problems and the immediate atten- 
tion required by others highlighted the in- 
adequacies. Staff shortages were general 
and agencies were unable to fill vacancies, 
to say nothing of making staff additions, 

Police in most areas were completely 
occupied with emergency calls and had 
little time for preventive work. In two 
areas police officers frankly admitted that 
they could go out any night and round up 
a crowd of young people actually violating 
the law, but, they added: “What shall 
we do with them after we bring them in? 
There’s no one to take care of them.” 
Many children were detained because so- 
cial services were not available to arrange 
for their return to their own homes, or 
for care elsewhere.. Some of the special 
detention facilities were far from desir- 
able. 

In five areas girls and boys were 
held in jails and police stations, in cells 
or cell blocks intended for adults. They 
were either alone or crowded in with 
many older and more experienced men or 
women. At eight o’clock one morning 
when I visited one jail, nine girls, ranging 
in age from eleven to sixteen years, were 
leaning against the wall shivering. There 
was no heat, although it was early March. 
The only furnishings in the room were six 
filthy, thin mattresses on the damp floor. 

The shortage of medical care was 
heightened by the emphasis placed on de 
tecting venereal disease. Frequently, after 
arrest, girls were transferred from the 
police to medical authorities and held in 
detention for examination. Generally, 


twice a week. As several days must elapse 
before the results of the examinations are 


be noninfectious, were known to have 
been held at least ten days before release. 

Courts were hard pressed. Two ju- 
venile judges had gone into military serv- 
ice and were being replaced by substitutes. 
Another judge worried: “The police tel 
me they’re going to bring in a crowd of 

(Continued on page 104) 


Vhat Do We Know About Delinquency? 


Here two outstanding criminologists show what we must learn and do tt 


we are to understand and prevent the warping of young personalities. 


SHELDON AND ELEANOR GLUECK 


HARACTERISTIC OF PRESENT CONCERN 
the rising tide of juvenile delin- 
acy is the blame placed by proponents 
rarious theories and viewpoints on the 
rch, the home, the factory, the eco- 
lic system, the non-correcting correc- 
al system, the war, and the like. They 
it to empty churches, broken homes, 
antal neglect, cheap commercialized 
eation, sex-stimulating movies, the 
at mobility of population, illiteracy, 
nutrition, feeblemindedness, mental 
ase, glandular imbalance, bad eye- 
it, infected teeth—in fact to the whole 
ut of the “kingdom of evils.” 
mach stresses his particular ‘‘cause” 
misconduct. In times of economic de- 
ssion, some point to low income as a 
se, while in times of high wages, as 
present, others find the cause in the 
- that people have more money than 
y know how to spend. 


War Stresses and Strains 


‘HESE DIFFERENT EXPLANATIONS FRE- 
ntly are accompanied by astonishment 
the increase in juvenile and adolescent 
ne. Actually, it was inevitable that 
ps to “good behavior,” already wobbly 
our times, would be further weakened 
the social stresses and strains resulting 
m the war. Today, children see, hear, 
| read of violence all about them. The 
s they play with are in imitation of 
ial weapons. Aggression and sex are 
tured in their entertainment. In the 
e of such conditions it is extremely dif- 
ilt for young people to develop any 
ind conception of “law and order,” or 
“decency.” 


The fact that many parents, teachers, 


1 others have failed to instruct and 
dition youngsters in the law abiding 
nagement of their natural impulses 
kes this even more difficult. The war, 
example, has brought on a great in- 
ase in sexual license among youth, ra- 
talized in part by the claim of “pa- 
tic duty.” This mismanagement of the 
ual impulse would not be so wide- 
ead if the same conduct were not so 
rent among adults. A vicious circle 
g for future delinquency has been 
ip that will be hard to break, for part 
next generation of children will 
in families founded on the shaky 
today’s promiscuity. 


xe 


—By the professor of criminology in the 
Harvard Law School, and his wife who 
is his research assistant. Their studies of 
delinquents, made under the Institute of 
Criminal Law at Harvard, are classics in 
the field: “Five Hundred Criminal 
Careers” (1930); “Five Hundred Delin- 
quent Women” (1934); “One Thousand 
Juvenile Delinquents” (1934); “Later 
Criminal Careers” (1937); “Juvenile 
Delinquents Grown Up” (1940). 


Thus, while we now know enough 
about the causes of delinquency to be 
sure that war brings an inevitable increase 
in antisocial behavior, we also know that 
many of the underlying causes are as yet 
undetermined. Much current confusion 
about “what to do” stems from a too 
ready acceptance of superficial ‘‘causes”— 
or of particular “causes” artificially iso- 
lated from the combination of root forces 
that generate crime. Proposals for cure, 
based on such superficial assumptions of 
causation are merely guesswork, or a 
special pleading for some program. 


Complicating Factors 


To BE SURE, CAREFUL STUDIES OF THE 
careers of juvenile delinquents reveal that 
they are usually accompanied by all of 
the evil conditions which society, through 
its neglect and shortsightedness, has per- 
mitted to develop and spread. But the 
mere presence of these factors tells us 
little. This same tempestuous sea of eco- 
nomic dependency, bad housing, inade- 


_—quate recreation and health facilities, will _ 


throw one child on the rocky shores of 
criminalism and another on the pleasant 
fields of wholesome and happy citizen- 


‘ship. The serious cases of delinquency, 


about which we are here concerned, per- 
mit of no easy explanation. 


Criminology is as yet a very young — 


discipline, dependent for its growth upon 
a very much greater development of its 
supporting sciences of medicine, psychia- 
try, psychology, anthropology, and soci- 
ology. It does not pretend to have all 
the answers. The respective weights and 
position of different factors that cause 
delinquency, much less their permutations 
and combinations, have as yet hardly been 
delineated. A recognition of this fact is a 
first essential in building our practical 
programs for prevention. To pretend to 


know more than we actually do know is 
unsound and makes for confusion. 

However, when we examine all of 
the seemingly contradictory explana- 
tions of the causes of delinquency we 
find that they do have one common. de- 
nominator. That is in the inability of the 
child to meet the obligations or tempta- 
tions of a particular situation without 
resorting to violation of the criminal law. 
As we recognize that common denomina- 
tor, moreover, we find that we know a 
number of very fundamental things that 
help us understand its nature. 


A Few Things We Know 


1. “Human behavior” is the product 
of a continuous and dynamic interplay 
between the human organism and its en- 
vironment. 

2. This interplay necessitates constant 
adaptations to the prohibitions and con- 
ventions imposed by society. 

3. For many, these adaptations are be- 
coming increasingly difficult. 

4, Children are not born with a ten- 
dency to law-abidingness. The opposite 
is more nearly true. Only by hard and 


-continuous effort will they succeed in 


conducting themselves in conformity with 
standards set by the law, home, school, 
and church. 

5. Some youngsters are relatively im- 
pervious to deleterious influences. Others 
are easily affected by them. Some aré 
mentally tough skinned. Others have a 
porous mental skin and a resilient con- 


_science. 


6, All humans—children and adults— 
have a breaking point at which the de- 
mands of legally organized society could 
prove too strong for their inhibitory me- 
chanism. Many, however, never reach 
that extremity. 


What We Need to Learn 


THE AUTHORS OF THIS ARTICLE ARE 
now engaged in research which they hope 
will make some contribution to a scienti- 
fic explanation of why different children 
react so differently to the same broad en- 
vironmental influences. Here is the key 
to an understanding of the causation of 
delinquency which will give us a more 
precise guide for planning. 

We need to know just how factors in 
the environment are transformed into the 
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mental food which motivates wrongdo- 
ing. We need to bridge the gap between 
the outer and inner world of children. 
We need to demonstrate the interplay of 
biologic tendencies and social forces; the 
combination of causes which create de- 
linquency at a particular time. Such re- 
search calls for a painstakingly careful 
comparison between factors in the careers 
of a large sample of delinquents and an 
equally large control group of non-de- 
linquents. Its ultimate objective will be 
to establish the patterns of factors and 
interplays which almost inevitably make 
for delinquency and crime. 

Research in this direction should en- 
able preventive programs to bear richer 
fruit—just as medical research into the 
causes of disease has steadily enriched the 
applied programs of disease prevention. 
With a surer knowledge of causes, these 
programs can better be focused on the 
things that must be remedied, instead of 
expended on factors which only seem to 
be causal or which are causal only when 
combined with other factors. Practical 
programs can be more clearly directed 
towards needed modification in our social 
institutions—schools, home, and church. 
The people in these institutions will know 
better how to give children the guidance 
and direction that they need. Prophylac- 
tic and remedial services for delinquents 
can be provided with greater assurance. 


Much Can Be Done Now 


THE FACT THAT SCIENTIFIC KNOWL- 
edge of the causes of delinquency is in- 
complete should not discourage practical 
efforts to do something’ about the present 
situation. 

On the contrary, long experience in the 
field of preventive medicine teaches us 
that much good can be accomplished be- 
fore causal problems are solved. Edward 
Jenner’s discovery of smallpox vaccination 
in 1798 has given us a method for con- 
trolling that disease, even though the 
specific cause of smallpox is still not 
definitely established. Quinine was used 
by the Peruvian Indians to treat fever 
before Cinchona bark was brought to 
Europe by the Jesuits, and Sydenham 
discovered that malaria responded to its 
use while non-malarial fevers did not. 
The actual cause of malaria was not 
known until 250 years later when the 
French army surgeon, Laveran, in 1880 
discovered and described the malarial 
parasites in the red blood cells. To cite 
still another example, the discovery by a 
commission of the United States Army 
that yellow fever is transmitted by a spe- 
cies of the mosquito resulted in the virtual 
eradication of that disease from the 
_ world, although its exact cause remains 

unknown to this day. 
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On the other hand, there are certain 
diseases in which the etiologic agents and 
epidemiologic factors are quite well 
known—gonorrhea and syphilis, for ex- 
ample—yet control and eradication are 
still far from complete. 

The public health approach to the 
control of diseases, the causes of which 
are not clearly established, suggests sev- 
eral principles that are quite applicable 
to crime prevention. Take influenza, for 
example. So far, medical science has been 
unable to isolate an influenza “germ.” 
Public health teaches therefore: 

Adopt measures that seem to promise 
control of its spread—“boil drinking wa- 
ter, keep away from crowds, call in a 
physician even at the first sign of what 
looks like a simple cold,” and so on. 

Make plans which are systematic, wide- 
spread and comprehensive, rather than 
haphazard or limited to only one device. 

Do not assume, or let the public as- 
sume, that palliative measures will result 
in a large scale prevention of the disease. 

Continually check up on the effective- 
ness of the program. 


Measuring Rods 


IN THE SAME WAY WE ARE WAR- 
ranted in adopting measures for the.con- 
trol of juvenile deliquency that seem to 
give promise of controlling it, so long as 
we make no unwarranted assumptions and 
honestly and persistently check our re- 
sults. It would seem that better housing, 
higher standards of living, more imagina- 
tive schools, better recreational facilities, 


ought to relieve some of the pressur 
which make for juvenile maladjustmen 
A soundly organized welfare prograj 
ought to catch in its net children in dar 
ger of overstepping the bounds of social] 
acceptable behavior. The support and ai 
of those services ought to counteract som 
of that danger. 

Moreover, even our limited scientif 
knowledge of the factors that make fo 
delinquency gives us two clues that shoul, 
help us plan and evaluate our delinquene 
prevention programs. — 

First of all, we know that in our high 
ly complex. society children must forn 
strong habits of self-management in or 
der to control their basic instincts ang 
early acquired dynamic impulses, in ; 
law-abiding fashion. We also know thai 
these instincts need opportunity for out 
lets through attractive and socially harm 
less (if not socially constructive) chan 
nels. Therefore one test to put to ou! 
preventive programs is this: Do they ade- 
quately provide for the training of the 
emotional-impulsive aspects of the person: 
ality from birth to adult maturity? 

This is the great challenge today te 
educators, clergy, mental hygienists, youth 
leaders, and all others who guide youth. 
It is essentially an educational problem. 
But it is not educational in the superficial 
sense of cramming the three R’s or other 
miscellaneous information into the un- 
willing mind of the child. Nor is it edu- 
cation in “free expression.” Children need 
no training in giving vent to their de- 

(Continued on page 103 
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\WARTIME JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
risters our failure to meet the needs of 
jlildren and youth. This failure is so 
ious that not only local communities 
‘t state and federal. governments must 
ch play an important role in assuring 
r every new generation that fair chance 
life which is the essence of democracy. 
‘Such delinquency. is largely a result of 
rious breakdown in family security and 
trental guidance—but also in safeguards 
ad services, public and private. Services 
children and youth are primarily func- 
ons of the local community. 

‘The state, under our form of govern- 
ent, has legal powers to provide such 
‘feguards as may be necessary to protect 
1 children and to intervene in behalf of 
nildren lacking adequate parental care. 
loreover, it can stimulate and further 
pMmunity programs and carry on such 
lirect services as it can best provide. 

Efforts of the federal government are 
irected primarily toward encouraging 
md reinforcing states and communities. 

‘This is not as cumbersome a system as 
- sounds. To the contrary, it has proved 

flexible working scheme especially suit- 
ble under a republican form of govern- 
aent—so long as there is initiative at the 
ocal level, and concern at state and fed- 
ral capitals that discharges itself in re- 
ponsible action. 

The connecting link—or rather the 
timulating current that makes it a going 
oncern nationally—is the system of 
rrants-in-aid by the federal government, 
ind also by the states in growing num- 


ers, through which our united resources —- 


ire brought to bear at points of need. A 
‘reat crisis not only reveals the gaps and 
veaknesses in such a decentralized system 
—but can be the means for setting it 
ing in high, especially if public con- 
‘ern is roused generally. 


Evidence and Urgency 


‘THAT Is CLEARLY THE CASE IN THE 
utcropping of juvenile delinquency in 
vartime. The front pages of newspapers 
n every part of the country are not ex- 
ctly mute testimony to its liveness. Our 
‘ederal Children’s Bureau studies in ten 
haracteristic American centers bore wit- 
1ess not merely to the breakdown of 
rdinary provisions, but to mounting lo- 
al feeling. What was done methodically 
n fact gathering, gave place to an ex- 
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KATHARINE F. LENROOT 


—By the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor. A graduate 
of the University of Wisconsin, Miss 
Lenroot went to the Children’s Bureau 
in 1915, where she served under her 
two predecessors in her present post, 
Julia Lathrop and Grace Abbott. Miss 
Lenroot was president of the National 
Conference of Social Work in 1935, 
executive secretary of the 1940 White 
House Conference on Children in a 
Democracy. 


traordinary, countrywide, and all but 
spontaneous outpouring of evidence and 
urgency at the hearings in Washington 
last November, before a Senate committee 
under the chairmanship of Senator Claude 
Pepper of Florida.* 

It will again be necessary for the 
friends of American childhood to make 
their weight felt in constructive legisla- 
tion, for added provision for grants to 
states is needed if the country is to face 
and meet its wartime responsibilities for 
the welfare of children. 


First, the public assistance provisions 
of the Social Security Act should be 
strengthened so as to reach more children 
and provide more adequate benefits. Such 
a move would be an important preventive 
of juvenile delinquency. ; 

Second, the foundation of services al- 
ready laid under Title V of the Social 
Security Act, for children in need of care, 
protection, and training, whether or not 
living in families suffering from economic 
need, should be extended to all areas of 
the country as soon as possible, and broad- 
ened in scope. : 

Third, federal participation in financ- 
ing care for children of employed mothers 
should be put on a grant-in-aid basis, and 
should help to support a broad range of 
services, including information and advice 


for mothers, nursery schools and extend-. 


ed school programs, day care centers, and 
foster home care. 

It is a charge on those of us who have 
studied the situation and followed the 
steps to date to share with others our 
convictions as to the caliber and urgency 


of the legislation called for. Action should 


be taken this year, for the needs of chil- 
dren cannot wait. 


Federal grants-in-aid, with their stand- 


* As this issue ac to press these hearings are 
being resumed in Washington. 


Federal and State Action 


What government is doing—federal, state, and local—and what more 


it should do to assure the new generation protection and opportunity. 


ards and incentives, have demonstrated 
their worth during the last thirty years 
in integrating a national program with 
the range of state and community serv- 
ices; in stimulating citizen participation ; 
and in encouraging state and local re- 
sponsibility for administering soundly and 
sharing in the cost. No other form of 
federal financing is so well adapted to 
achieve these ends. 

Nonetheless, in spite of these advances, 
we know that inadequate federal provi- 
sions for developing services for the chil- 
dren of working mothers are directly 
related to the increase in juvenile de- 
linquency. In a long range sense, our fail- 
ure to provide federal assistance to states 
for general educational purposes is part 
of the same picture—assistance that would 
assure real schooling for every child in 
the country. A specific factor contributing 
to juvenile delinquency has been the War 
Production Board’s policy, under the 
pressure of military needs, with respect 
to the allocation of material to construct 
additional classrooms in communities 
where population has mushroomed under 
war conditions. This policy has required 
200 percent use of school buildings, which 
means severe overcrowding, half-day ses- 
sions, or both. 

Expansion of educational guidance, 
mental hygiene service, and visiting teach- » 
er work is indicated. Medical social serv- 


ice in public health and hospital care 


programs should be generally available. 
All these services have an important re- 
lation to the prevention and control of 
juvenile delinquency. 


A Seven-Point Program 


THERE IS NEED, BEYOND ALL PERAD- 
venture, for the immediate expansion of 
children’s services through state and local 
public welfare departments, partly fi- 
anced under Title V of the Social Se- 
curity Act. Some 400 counties or other 
local areas, of which about 70 are war- 
affected, now have such services. These 
reach directly about 40,000 children each 
year, approximately 40 percent of them 
living in their own homes. Other coun- 
ties have child welfare workers paid 
wholly from state or local funds. As part 
of this program, twelve states this year 


have made special provision for the study 


and prevention of juvenile delinquency, 
and eleven states have special state con- 
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sultants in juvenile delinquency prob- 
lems, or special workers assigned to state 
training schools for delinquent children. 

A broadened program of federal aid 
permitting the expansion of state and 
local services for children, which will 
reach every county and town in the 
United States, should include: 

1. Individual guidance for maladjusted 
children, developed in cooperation with 
police, courts, schools, and other com- 
munity agencies. 

2. Assistance to coordinating and plan- 
ning bodies. 

3. Advisory service in relating recrea- 
tional and leisure time programs to in- 
dividual needs. 

4. Cooperation with state labor de- 
partments and other state and local agen- 
cies in the supervision and protection of 
employed youth, particularly in the 
amusement and refreshment industries. 

5. Operation in areas where they are 
not now available, of facilities for tempo- 
rary care of children, chiefly through 
boarding homes. 

6. Cooperation with state and local 
training schools and other institutions in 
the rehabilitation of minors found to be 
delinquent or in need of public protec- 
tion and care. 

7. Assistance in developing resources 
to train personnel for child welfare work 
and for children’s services in police de- 
partments. 


Team Play at Washington 


THe OFFICE or CommMuNrity War 
Services is the federal coordinating agency 
for wartime efforts affecting the health 
and welfare of all civilians. Under its 
auspices, information has been assembled 
concerning the work of each federal 
agency dealing with juvenile delinquency 
or seeking to safeguard youth, and con- 
cerning the problems and programs of 
individual communities. Staff conferences 
and special committees in Washington 
and in the regional offices explore trends 
and developments. Close contact is main- 
tained between agencies serving children 
and those concerned with housing, man- 
power, agriculture, public works, mili- 
tary service, and with nationwide private 
organizations. 

Cooperation calls for direct inter- 
agency action, and is stimulated by a gen- 
eral coordinating program of this sort. 
Genuine progress in such cooperation has 
been achieved during the war, though 


much remains to be accomplished. One of. 


the suggestions made at the recent hear- 
ings before the Senate committee was that 
a new coordinating body be set up to deal 
especially with delinquency. In the opin- 
ion of the writer, such new machinery is 
not needed. Rather, the work of existing 
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agencies and of the Office of Community 
War Services should be strengthened and 
more amply financed. 

To help crystallize opinion and policy, 
a Commission on Children in Wartime 
was set up by the Children’s Bureau 
in the spring of 1942. This commission 
adopted a Children’s Charter and has 
worked out suggestions for state and local 
action. Through the Commission and 
through advisory committees and special 
conferences, the programs and _policies of 
the federal government and cooperating 
state agencies are brought into close re- 
lation with the activities of nationwide 
private organizations that in turn influ- 
ence state and local programs. 


The Role of the States 


A STATE'S PART IN DEALING WITH DE- 
linquency is inherent in its responsibility 
to safeguard the rights of children and 
to provide opportunities for their health 
and education, their welfare and pursuit 
of happiness. The chief state agencies con- 
cerned are the departments of health, 
education, labor, and public welfare. 
There are few state agencies for recrea- 
tion, though as a wartime measure many 
states have set up recreation committees. 

The states have major responsibility for 
providing legal safeguards for children. 
For long, they have undertaken the care 
and treatment of children who cannot 
receive specialized care in local areas— 
such as the blind, the deaf, the mentally 
deficient. All states have accepted re- 
sponsibility for delinquent children and 
provide training schools for them. But in 
many instances these institutions need to 
be modernized and integrated more close- 
ly with state and community welfare and 
educational services. State institutions for 
the mentally deficient should be part of 
comprehensive statewide programs which 
include provisions not only for care and 
training but for supervision of those in 
the community whose handicaps and be- 
havior may be a threat to others—espe- 
cially to juveniles. 

State agencies also develop standards, 
and give advisory service to child-caring 
institutions, agencies, boarding homes, 
and other types of activities which bear 
on juvenile delinquency, and are subject 
in some measure to state supervision. 
These state services should be greatly 
strengthened. 

Experience proves that state aid to lo- 
cal units of government to stimulate, sup- 
port, and reinforce services to children 
(supplemented when necessary by federal 
aid) is the most effective way to safeguard 
them the country over. Aid to dependent 
children, assisted by federal and state 
funds, is now established in nearly all 
the states. At present, such aid fails to 


_ councils are Alabama, Connecticut, Flo 
ida, Indiana, New Jersey, Ohio, South 


. Massachusetts and Oregon. The Ke 


reach all children needing it, and is usu} 
ally inadequate in amount. To extend ani 
liberalize this plan, both through federaj 
and state legislation and administrativi) 
action, would improve the conditions sun} 
rounding the least secure children an¢ 
thus again help prevent delinquency. 

Similarly, we should extend and im| 
prove child welfare services for girls andj 
boys who are handicapped in their physi-| 
cal or mental development or in their} 
home, school, and community relation: 
ships, or who need foster care. This is} 
possible only with state assistance to the) 
local communities, and that in turn with] 
federal grants-in-aid to the states. 

Responsibility for state services to) 
children is usually divided among sev- 
eral state departments. These often func- 
tion with little interchange of experience 
or joint planning. Some opportunity to 
view the needs of children as a whole and 
to bring specialized departments and 
agencies into a closer working relation- 
ship were afforded by state commissions 
for the study and revision of children’s 
laws during and after the first World 
War. State councils were organized in 
some states after the 1930 White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion; and state White House Conference 
follow-up programs were developed after 
the 1940 conference. But as a rule these 
state organizations have lacked resources 
tor essential staff and equipment. 


Statewide Coordination 


THE WAR SOON EMPHASIZED THE 
need for more comprehensive and efficient. 
state planning and the new state councils. 
of defense afforded a channel for it. In 
August 1942, the Children’s Bureau’s 
Commission on Children in Wartime sug- 
gested “A Program of State Action,” and 
recommended that responsibility for plan- 
ning, coordination, and leadership be fixed 
in some representative state group, prefer- 
ably by a committee or subcommittee of 
such a state council. Q 

The federal Office of Civilian Defense 
helped stimulate the formation of these 
committees which now exist, with broad 
programs, in at least a third of the states. 
Some have stirred interest in problems of 
delinquency and supplied leadership in d 
veloping programs of control. Among the 
states in which active work of this kind 
is going forward under state defense 


Carolina,.and Washington. 

In Michigan, a Youth Guidance Com- 
mittee has been appointed by the governor 
following a statewide study of delinquency 
which he initiated. Similar committee 
have been appointed by the governors of 
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ncil tor Children, which is a White 
use Conference follow-up committee, 
ia section on delinquency, which the 
ernor recently requested to serve as 
1 defense council’s committee on chil- 
1 in wartime. But few states have suf- 
wntly staffed these wartime commit- 
}, and without staff it has been difficult 
wo beyond planning and get results. It 
ees? too, that all state planning 
jjuvenile delinquency control should be 
} as part of or closely related to 

general planning of the state for its 
ddren and youth. 


Recruitment and Trained Personnel 


[THE INNER STRENGTH OF AN AGENCY 
as important as its team play with other 
mncies, and this hangs on staff. War- 
ae shortage of man and womanpower 
;maturally affected the personnel needed 
[handle educational, health, and social 
lfare programs. This need has been 


These Federal Agencies Serve Children 


Their Resources are Available to States and Local Communities 


recognized in the teacher training provi- 
sions ot the vocational education acts and 
in bills before Congress providing aid for 
general elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. Meanwhile, educational leave for 
professional study has been provided un- 
der the public assistance and child welfare 
programs authorized by the Social Se- 
curity Act. The United States Public 
Health Service has taken the lead in train- 
ing physicians and nurses for public 
health work. 

Although public welfare programs have 
had to be curtailed in many instances be- 
cause of lack of trained personnel, pro- 
posals for special federal appropriations 
for training social and recreational work- 
ers for wartime needs have still to be 
adopted. 

With the best spirit of team work, 
the most admirable of human ma- 
terial, our loose jointed scheme of fed- 


eral, state and local collaboration could | 


scarcely have functioned before the days 
of postal systems and railroads, in such 
complex fields as health, education, and 
welfare. The system has still a long way 
to go in coverage and content, but every 
advance from the telegraph to radio and 
movies makes its work more feasible. 


Spreading the Facts 


THE IMPORTANCE OF WIDESPREAD 
information about the growth and devel- 
opment of the nation’s children was rec- 
ognized more than thirty years ago when 
Congress created the Children’s Bureau. 
Through many avenues the Bureau has 
gathered and given out data showing the 
conditions in which children live, the im- 
pact upon them of major emergencies such 
as depression and war, and the services 
provided for the health, protection, and 
well-being of the oncoming generation. 

Thus today, information for the Bu- 
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|U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR: CHILDREN’S BUREAU, 
Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief 

Provides suggestions, outlines, and standards for use by com- 
| mittees in general planning for children, and in dealing with 
| problems of child care, youth employment and juvenile delin- 
'quency. Has regional consultants who work with state agencies. 
Also specialists in child health, child labor, recreation, juvenile 
delinquency, child placement, and care of unmarried mothers. 


a + + 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
Paul V. McNutt, Administrator 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION, John W, Studebaker, Commissioner 
of Education 
Advises about school problems, including program adjustment, 
clinical procedure for handling children’s behavior problems, 


methods of instruction for people with special needs. Serves day, 


residential, and training schools for juvenile delinquents. 


SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD: Bureau of Public Assistance, Jane 


M. Hoey, Director 

Concerned with the problem of maintaining normal family life 
for children deprived of parental support—especially for the 
approximately 800,000 children living with parents or relatives 
who can receive cash payments under the aid to dependent children 
provisions of the Social Security Act. Regional staff assists states in 
developing their provisons for such children. 


'U. S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, Thomas Parran, Surgeon 
General 

Gives technical and financial assistance to state and local health 
departments in, meeting community health problems. 


OFFICE OF COMMUNITY WAR _ SERVICES, Mark A. 


McCloskey, Director 

Is the federal coordinating agency for wartime problems affect- 
ing the health and welfare of the civilian population, including 
children. Under its auspices, information has been assembled 
ncerning the work of each of the federal government agencies 
cerned with juvenile delinquency and safeguards for youth. 


ee, Fin 


‘ces, Federal Security Agency, 


OCWS—RECREATION DIVISION, Sherwood Gates, Director 

Through seventy field representatives advises communities on 
meeting recreation needs through best use of facilities, services, 
funds, and training of leaders, Provides exchange of experience 
through bulletins and pamphlets, Assists communities in securing 
federal funds in war impact areas where local resources are not 
sufficient. 


OCWS—SOCIAL PROTECTION DIVISON, 
Director 

Assists local communities through a field staff of forty people 
in repressing prostitution and preventing sexual promiscuity. Works 
in close cooperation with army, navy, health officers, law enforce- 
ment officers, and other interested groups. - 

+ +¢ ¢ 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, Francis Biddle, Attorney General 

Concerned with crime prevention. Through the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and the Federal Bureau of Prisons, protects local 


communities from the depredations of federal law violators and 
from individuals or groups who seek to disrupt the war effort. 


UNITED STATES COURTS—U. S. PROBATION SYSTEM, 
Richard A. Chappell, Chief 

Investigates social background and advises courts on the treat- 
ment of youthful offenders coming before the federal courts, 

es oe be. Stes 

WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION, Paul V. McNutt, Chairman 

Cooperates with the federal Children’s Bureau and the Office of 
Education in developing standards for part time school and work 
programs. Through the U. S. Employment Service makes contacts 
with employers to determine job requirements and examine work- 
ing conditions offered. 


Eliot Ness, 


s 


WAR RELOCATION AUTHORITY, D. S. Myer, Director 
Responsible for the relocation, maintenance and supervision of 


persons removed from designated areas in the interest of national 
security. ; 


Summarized from a forthcoming publication, “Citizens of Tomorrow, A 
Wartime Challenge to piesa aes Action.” Office of Community War Serv- 
ashington, D, C. 
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Here in Washington . . 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S 


come to a head sometime, and the tax bill became a ripe occasion. 


By Rilla “- 


TROUBLES WITH THE SEVENTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS HAD TO 


‘Those who felt 


the President’s veto message an insult to Congress are matched by those who felt the 
emasculated bill itself was an affront to the American people. 

Senator Barkley and others spoke as though the President had no right to veto a tax 
bill. Admittedly it was unusual, but there is nothing in the Constitution making a rev- 


enue measure sacrosanct. 


If the President did not like the bill it was his right and 


duty to say so, in language that would get his reasons across to the public—the vast 


majority of whom had never read the bill. 


Take his most controversial phrase in the light of the “freezing” of the Social Se- 
curity tax at its present low level. When, for heaven’s sake, are we to find so likely 
a time as this to raise that tax to the point where reserves might be built up to carry 
the weight of the insurance program as provided by the original legislation? Congress 
intended the tax to be raised sometime, and this would seem to be the ideal spot. The 
failure of this Congress to act can have only one explanation, and the President seems 
to have put his finger on it in making clear that this easing of the tax burden was not 


in the interest of the “needy.” 

In attacking the veto message, neither 
Senator Barkley nor anyone else has at- 
tempted to make more than a weak de- 
fense of the bill itself. 


+ + + 


THe THOMAS BILL ON VETERANS 
education is on the Senate calendar and 
should come up for a vote in the near 
future. Senator Thomas is waiting for 
the opportune moment. On the House 
side, hearings are under way on the Bar- 
den bill which is similar although not 
identical to the Thomas measure. The 
passage of both is practically a certainty. 
The differences will be ironed out in 
conference. 


+ + + 


IN HIS ANNUAL REPORT, SECRETARY 
of the Interior Ickes announced that his 
department has blueprinted a vast public 
works program, much of which could be 
put into effect within thirty days after de- 
mobilization. 

The program includes power and irri- 
gation projects which would give work 
immediately to about 480,000 discharged 
veterans or ex-war workers and keep them 
reasonably busy for at least three years. 
The projects, when completed, would 
open farm settlement opportunities for 


165,000 families. 
+ + + 


Pau V. McNurt, FEDERAL SECURITY 
director, has asked Congress to appropri- 
-ate $50,000,000 a year to provide school 
lunches. The request went up to the Hill 
in a letter accompanying his budget esti- 
mates for the Office of Education, and the 
program, if approved, would be A datnce 
tered by that agency. Federal aid, under 
the proposal, would be based on the num- 


ber of school children in the state mul-. 


tiplied by the ratio of children to adults. 


A 


a, 
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SENATOR WAGNER OF NEw YorK IS 
sponsor of a bill (S$. 1721) authorizing an 
appropriation of $80,000,000 for school 
lunches. The funds would be handled by 
the Department of Agriculture. The bill 
has gone to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 


+ + + 

THE DIES COMMITTEE HAS AN- 
nounced that it will inves*igate the CIO’s 
Political Action Conunittee. Sidney Hill- 
man, chairman of the committee (CIO 
and not Dies), asks to be excused. His 
records and books, says Mr. Hillman, are 
open at any time to the FBI or any prop- 
erly authorized congressional group but 
to Mr. Dies, “No.” 

Mr. Dies, or his men, are muttering 
that they will take the matter to the 
House for a decision. Mr. Hillman and 
his committee are willing. 


+ + + 
SENATOR GEORGE HAS REPENTED OF 
his hasty criticism of the Baruch-Hancock 
report as by-passing Congress, and he now 
finds no conflict between it and the recom- 
mendations of his own committee. He 


says that he had not read the report in 


full when he made his original statement. 

However, he feels the report needs 
legislative support. To meet the need he 
is co-sponsor of a bill with Senator Mur- 
ray to give it congressional sanction. The 
bill follows the recommendations of the 
George committee report more closely 


than it does the program outlined by Mr. 
Baruch and Mr. Hancock, but the two 


are not irreconcilable, 

In line with the recommendations of 
his advisers, President Roosevelt has 
named William L. Clayton of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce as surplus war prop- 
erty administrator, and Brigadier General 
Frank T. Hines of the Veterans Ad- 


“stances would be more generous with the 


favorable reception. 


ministration as director of postwar 1 
training and reemployment. Both, it is ui} 
derstood at present, are to be policy mal! 
ing rather than operating bodies. Actus! 
operations will continue in the hands q| 
existing agencies. 


+ +¢ + 


AcTING SECRETARY OF STA 
Stettinius says that the U. S. Govern 
ment is “reexamining in light of existin; 
circumstances” the possibility of sendin; 
food to occupied Europe. His commen| 
followed passage by the Senate of a reso} 
lution on the same subject asking that th 
United States work out a relief systen 
for “all stricken and hungry countrie 
where the need is now the most acute,’ 
The resolution is merely advisory. 

In the light of Mr. Stettinius’ state 
ment, it is assumed that discussions on th 
matter are being reopened, or continued, 
with the British government. It has been 
that government’s opposition, chiefly, that 
has blocked the proposal. 


GT + 


THe War RELOCATION AUTHORITY 
has been transferred to the Department 
of the Interior and the department's chief, 
Harold L. Ickes, has another troublesome 
problem to handle. The White House an- 
nouncement said that the transfer was de- 
signed to bring WRA under a cabinet of- 
ficer and to simplify administration. 


+ +¢ + 


- 
. 


DIsMIssAL PAY AND HIGH POSTWAR 
job priorities for war workers has been 
recommended by Clinton Golden, vice- 
chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. Chairman McNutt of the 
WMC approves the plan in principle, and 
his staff is preparing a memorandum. __ 

Mr. Golden believes his plan would bg 
helpful in curbing absenteeism and turn- 
over. He says: “I am informed that ab- 
senteeism mounts with every announce- 
ment of good news from the fighting 
front. The workers, believing the end of 
the war is near, take time off to look for 
peacetime jobs.” ? 

The Golden plan would have to be sup: 
plemented’ by legislation and its chance 
are poor. Congress under no circum 


war worker than the veteran, and _ the 
mustering-out pay already in effect is fai 
from lavish. Mr. Golden’s proposal, how. 
ever, could be based on a cost-plus ar. 
rangement with industry. This has beer 
suggested but has not been given an over- 
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The Common Welfare 


The American Red Cross 


‘HIS MONTH THE AMERICAN RED 
iss begins a campaign to raise $200,- 
1,000, largest goal in its history and 
bably the largest amount ever asked 
the American public by any voluntary 
anization. But the sum is not un- 
ilistic when set beside the present Red 
gss operations, for never before have 
y been so vast. ‘To list the services 
dered by the organization to the armed 
ices both here and overseas during the 


face the task of helping these returning 
millions to shape their plans, to secure 
needed training or education, to find their 
jobs and their places in the community. 

Using actual cases, the survey shows 
the urgent need for immediate community 
planning to provide facilities on an adult 
level, affording the veteran and his family 
“adjustment, guidance, education, voca- 
tional training, social orientation, medical, 
psychiatric and psychological assistance, 
and social care, perhaps family relief—in 


the cooperating associations, and through 
the Negro press. Local Negro leaders 
will be encouraged to get together with 
public health officers, study the venereal 
disease situation, and plan local action. 
Raymond Clapp, formerly with the 
social protection division of the Federal 
Security Agency, has joined the staff of 
the American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion to assist in administering the pro- 
gram, and the Federal Security Agency 
is lending its Negro specialist in social 


t year would face the reader with 
gthy statistics. And to these, to give 
complete picture, would have to be 
dled the innumerable activities of the 
id Cross’s continuing and expanding ci- 
dan services: disaster relief, home ser- 
-e, public health nursing, and others. 
ITo attempt to appraise the meaning of 
ese services would be futile. It is prob- 
ly necessary to be a homesick soldier in 
isolated overseas outpost fully to ap- 
eciate the importance of a Red ‘Cross 
creation hut. It is perhaps necessary 
| have lost home or family in a flood or 
rnado to know the real meaning of 
saster relief. It may even be necessary 
watch a man return to life to catch 
e whole significance of the Red Cross 
ood donor service. However, the Amer- 
an people know enough of what these 
rvices do to understand the necessity of 
pporting them to the utmost. 
Of the 1944 goal, $140,000,000 is 
~eded by the American National Red 
ross to finance its national and inter- 
ational activities. Plans are to allocate 
5 percent of this to services to the fight- 
g forces. The remaining $60,000,000 


needed by the 3,756 Red Cross chap- 


rs for work in their local communities, 
articularly for assistance to servicemen 
nd their families. 


When They Come one 


A CHALLENGE TO LOCAL COMMUNITIES 
) meet the responsibility that confronts 
r m in helping returned war veterans to 
sadjust to civilian life is sounded in a 
ulletin, “Marching Home,” recently 
lished by the Institute of Adult Edu- 
jon at Teachers College, Columbia 


of the Institute, sees the problem as 
t wholly local. The first thought 
anes Be the cathe forces 


\ 


Morse Cartwright, executive direc- 


short, all those services essential to his 


well being and that of his family.” 

This university publication underscores 
the importance of trained personnel to 
staff these community services. It points, 
on the one hand, to the danger of “such 
public menaces and influencers of people 
as fake psychologists, untrained vocational 
counselors, group counselors, radio coun- 
selors, and the like’; and on the other, 
to the harm that can be done by well 
meaning but inept service. 

The solution here offered is for col- 
leges and graduate schools immediately to 
begin to work on programs for the “train- 
ing of leaders of all types of veterans 
adult education and allied activities.” 


Plans for Attack 


FOLLOWING A RECENT CONFERENCE ON 
venereal disease among Negroes, sponsored 
by the American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion and various government agencies [see 
Survey Midmonthly, February 1944, page 
56], several Negro associations have 
agreed to put their weight behind a na- 
tional educational campaign for venereal 
disease control. Among them are the 


Fraternal Council of Negro Churches, 
the National Urban League, the Na- 


tional Medical Association, the National 
Negro Publishers Association, and the Na- 
tional Negro Life Insurance Association. 

The joint sponsors of the campaign, the 
American Social Hygiene Association and 
the U. S. Public Health Service, have 
pointed out that: “Public health measures 
to find, treat and prevent venereal disease 
are well established. What is lacking is 
adequate public information about these 
measures, and about the menace of 


~ venereal diseases, their prevalence, their 
- symptoms, and treatment.” 
authorities have long known that their 


Public health 


usual procedures i in some communities fall 

short in reaching the Negro residents. 
Plans for the campaign include the 

distribution of material through each of 


; 4 : ~ "I 


protection, John M. Ragland. 


An Opportunity Missed 


‘THE RECENT STATEMENT ON POSTWAR 
housing by John B. Blandford, Jr., ad- 
ministrator of the National Housing 
Agency, was most significant, in the eyes 
of both the enemies and proponents of 
public housing. Appearing at a congres- 
sional hearing on the subject of postwar 
policies and public works, Mr. Blandford 
predicted that private initiative would 
stand ready to meet nearly all the coun- 
try’s housing needs. 

Indicating that a much smaller public 
housing program is in the cards for the 
future, he said: “The postwar situation 
will be very much like the prewar situ- 
ation [when 95 percent of all the housing 
in the country was privately financed], in 
accord with the peacetime capacity of pri- 
vate industry and needs. of the country.” 
When peace comes, he added, “We will 
find that more lower income groups than 
ever before may be served by private en- 
terprise through new methods, new tech- 
niques, and through types of aid not yet 
utilized but still representing smaller gov- 
ernmental commitments than public hous- 
ing.” 
~ Advocates of public housing question 
the ability of private enterprise to supply 
all the 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 homes that 
will have to be built every year for a 
decade after the war, at rents the people 
who need them can afford. While they 
do not quarrel with Mr. Blandford’s 
statement that “the main postwar task of 
the federal government should be to help 
develop those conditions which will en- 
able private enterprise to expand as far 


_as possible toward meeting the total hous- 


ing needs of the country,” they are in- 


dignant because he made no attempt aa 


interpret the need for postwar public — 


. 


housing and completely ignored the pre 
war accomplishments in public housing. 
_ Proponents of public honsine shee 


have failed to make the authorities under- 
stand that there is a large segment of the 
population behind them. But they feel 
that this hardly explains the one-sidedness 
of the administrator’s testimony. In the 
meantime, the National Association of 
Home Builders, an organization of pri- 
vate builders, has distributed several hun- 
dred thousand copies of a bulletin con- 
taining Mr. Blandford’s statement in con- 
densed form. 


Miss Kirchwey and The Nation 


“LIBERALS MEET IN WASHINGTON 
these days, if they can endure to meet at 
all, to discuss the tragic outlook for all 
liberal proposals,” said Archibald Mac- 
Leish, Librarian of Congress, last month. 
But the 1,300 persons to whom he spoke 
in New York had not come together 
with such a dismal purpose, for they had 
gathered to do honor to a person, who, 
as Dorothy Thompson put it, “for 
twenty-five years has fought to throw 
light into dark places and to defend the 


people versus those interests that in our 


society have repeatedly striven to de- 
feat the full realization of the promises 
of Democracy.” This was Freda Kirch- 
wey, editor of The Nation, and the oc- 
casion was the celebration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversity of her association with 
that magazine of opinion. 

Other speakers were Thurman Arnold, 
associate judge of the United States Court 
of Appeals; the Rev. Reinhold Niebuhr, 
president of Union Theological Seminary; 
and Raymond Swing, radio commentator, 
who acted as chairman. They all rein- 
forced Mr. MacLeish’s plea to liberals 
not to accept “the inevitability of re- 
action.” 

That The Nation does not intend to 
do so was clearly evident from Miss 
Kirchwey’s outline for using the $25,000 
check presented her at the dinner. On 
its immediate program she listed cross- 
country reporting of the preparations for 
the coming elections which “will lay in 
the lines of America’s course for the rest 

of the war and for the whole reconstruc- 
tion period,” and an editorial “program 
of action” in foreign affairs to include: 
the establishment of a provisional Re- 
_ publican government in Italy; recognition 
ae a the: See Committee of National 


erences ‘in Tey countries; the 


en Shee in oe care States for 


-paign may be organized effectively in 
all communities. To date, the follow- 


Membership Campaign Progress 


LAST MONTH WE ANNOUNCED NEW 
plans for Survey Midmonthly, includ- 
ing the launching of a national cam- 
paign for 2,000 new members of Survey 
Associates. [See Survey Midmonthly, 
February 1944, page 35.] Initiated by 
our Editorial Advisory Committee, the 
practical purpose of the campaign is to 
strengthen our Midmonthly Fund with 
“additional resources for editorial re- 
porting, swift research, the sure as- 
semblage of materials and opinions.” 
Thus the campaign will reinforce the 
Midmonthly’s educational purpose of 
interpreting the vital welfare, health, 
and recreational issues today confront- 
ing all persons—especially agency board 
members, executives, and staff — who 
have responsibility for charting health 
and welfare policies or carrying’ for- 
ward programs. 

This month the two co-chairmen of 
the expansion committee, Pierce At- 
water, director of the Community and 
War Fund of Metropolitan Chicago, 
and Roy Sorenson, associate general 


secretary of the National Council of . 


the YMCA, are able to report good 
progress in building that campaign or- 
ganization. 

Quotas have been assigned to every 
state. Outstanding people are being 
asked personally wherever possible, and 
otherwise by correspondence, to serve 
as state chairmen. Simple instructions 
have been worked out to guide state 
chairmen in their appointment of local 
committees to divide the task so that 
no one person will be overburdened in 
these days of heavy responsibilities. 

The early response has been en- 
couraging. Already it is clear that 
Survey Midmonthly has many friends 
who see the importance of strengthen- 
ing its ability to play an interpretive 
role in these challenging and changing 
times. Equally is it clear that many 
new as well as old friends stand ready 
to give money, good will, and also 
time and energy—in their own com- 
munities—to make possible the achieve- 
ment of the goal of 2,000 new mem- 
bers. => 

State Chairmen 


STATE ORGANIZATION MUST COME 
first, however, in order that the cam- 


ing have pledged themselves to under- 


| take this es uu Uh OD 


operative society, 
sectarian, contributions to which are 


Florida—Judge Walter S. Criswell 
Juvenile Court of Duval County, 
Jacksonville 


Georgia—Angela Cox 
- Family Welfare Society, Atlanta 


Illinois—Mabbett K, Reckord i 
Illinois Children’s Home and Aid 
Society, Chicago 

Indiana—Louis Evans : ‘ 
Indiana University, Indianapolis 


Massachusetts—Harry M. Carey s 


Greater Boston United War Fund 


Minnesota—A. A. Heckman 
Family Service of St. Paul 


Missouri—Paul T. Beisser 1 
St. Louis Provident Association 


Nebraska—Louis W. Horne | : 
Council of Social Agencies, Lincoln 


New York, upstate—Scotia R. Ballard 
~ Council of Social Agencies, Syra- 
cuse 4 


New York City—Horace H. Hughes 
Maternity Center Association 


North Carolina—Fred L, Huffman 


lotte 
Oklahoma—Lucile Mublhall 


Young Women’s Christian Associa- 


tion, Tulsa 


Pennsylvania—Paul L, Benjamin 
Public. Charities Association, Phila- 
delphia 


South Carolina—Mary Phelps Wheeler" 
School of Social Work, Columbia 


A. A. Heckman, who early accepted 
the Minnesota chairmanship, reports | 


his state organization well under way. — 
Assisting him will be Spencer Brader, 4 
St. Louis County Welfare Depart- — 
ment; Stacy A. Bowing, Duluth Com- } 


munity Fund; Louise M. Clevenger, 


Community and War Chest, Char- 3 


St. Paul Community Chest and Coun- 4 


cil; Frank J. Hertel, Family Welfare | 
‘Alice 4 


Association of Minneapolis; 


Leahy Shea, University of Minnesota; | 


Fred D. Thomas, Children’s Service, 
Inc., St. Paul; 
State VEE Department, St. Paul: 


Yotie Opportunity, 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INc., IS A CO- | 
non-partisan, non-— 


deductible under federal and state in- 

come tax laws. ti 
‘One out of every renege Survey 

readers is a member of Surv 


- sociates, contributing $10 or 


and Louis Towley, - 


Democracy’s Problem 


CE RIOT, by Alfred McClung Lee and Norman 
Jaymond Humphrey. Dryden Press. $1.50. 


) STEM THIS TIDE—A Survey or Ractau TEn- 
GION AREAS IN THE U. S., by Charles S. Johnson 
nd Associates. Pilgrim Press. Fifty cents. 


| Most OF THE EVIL THAT COMES FROM 
cial antagonisms is due not to the de- 
werate wickedness of people; rather it is 
e result of ignorance and indifference. 
hese two books are a real contribution 
an understanding of the problem. Both 
ooks are short, easy reading, and inex- 
‘nsive. Both would lend themselves ad- 
irably to discussions in high schools and 

groups in community centers, Y’s and 
urches. Government officials, including 
ayors, police chiefs and community 
aders, would find them most suggestive. 
Dr. Lee and Dr. Humphrey, of Wayne 
niversity, have drawn their material 
iiefly from the Detroit riot. They have 
illected descriptive material from the 
ess and special investigations so that the 
eader can have a day to day description 
> what the riot of 1943 meant in terms 

- human behavior. 

In the introductory section, the authors 
Rent their theories of the psychology 
= group behavior in conflicting situations. 
They discuss fascist mindedness, the po- 
tical exploitation of prejudices, and the 
eapegoat techniques of demagogues as 
ausal factors in heightening racial ten- 
sons. They stress the role which atti- 


udes, propaganda and rumors play in. 


recipitating the outbreak of violent con- 
ct. They contribute an estimate of what 
iots cost in terms of individual insecurity, 
sar and distrust; in social paralysis and 
ne tightening of social controls against 
hange; in the degradation of the demo- 
ratic idea and the use of this breakdown 


f democratic relationships by Axis propa- — 


anda agencies; in the weakening of 
emocratic defense through disunity and 
yasteful internal conflict. 

In the final section of the book, the 
ecommendations of individuals, such as 
.. J. Thomas of the United Automobile 
orkers Union, and the recommenda- 
ions of committees, not only in Detroit 
ut in other cities, indicate specific pro- 
ams of civic education and civic action. 
‘Bre authors emphasize the lessons of 
e riot: that where Negro and white 
re the same dwellings (live together) 
d the same schoolrooms (learn to- 

er), and the same workbenches (work 
her), the understanding and unity 
en human beings offset the divisive- 
nor and propaganda and ten- 


+ 


Book Reviews 


“To Stem This Tide,” by Dr. John- 

son and his associates, is not as dramatic 
“Race Riot” because it is not con- 

centrated on one community. He has 
gathered actual case material from all 
over the United States and has arranged 
the material so that it is simple and 
interesting reading. He has grouped the 
material so that the reader cannot fail to 
gain an insight into causation. “Thus the 
diagnosis and suggestions of remedy flow 
directly from the presentation of the prob- 
lems. The main chapter headings in- 
dicate the areas of racial tension: in 
industry (hiring, training, promotion, 
wages, working conditions, and union 
membershp) ; in rural areas; on public 
carriers; in housing; in politics, police 
policy and practice; in treatment in the 
armed forces. The book offers a stimu- 
lating discussion of morale and a courage- 
ous and practical approach to the whole 
problem of discrimination. The program 
of recommendations worth special study 
and consideration deal with migration and 
population control and regional planning. 
They concern employment training, place- 
ment and postwar reconversion. 

The authors recommend a Negro and 
white personnel, carefully chosen to carry 
out the program. ‘They suggest tech- 
niques of action for agencies and govern- 
ment and for citizens’ organizations and 
citizens who have within them the de- 
sire to help solve this-most vexing and 
urgent of democracy’s problems. 

ALGERNON D. BLack 
Executive Leader 
Society of Ethical Culture, New York 


Five Years Later 


CRIMINAL CAREERS IN RETROSPECT, A) 
; See gad Eleanor Glueck. _The Commonwealt 
un 50. EY 


THIS IS THE THIRD IN A SERIES OF 
five year follow-up studies of former in- 
mates of the Massachusetts Reformatory 


~ whose sentences expired in 1921-22. The 


first study by the Gluecks was entitled 
“500 Criminal Careers” and the second 
“Tater Criminal Careers.” 

This latest book, written in the usual 
lucid, effective Glueck style, is divided 
into three parts. Part I presents several 
interesting case histories and an examina- 
tion of environmental circumstances, fam- 
ily relations and economics, work and use 
of leisure, and criminal activities of the 
men. Consideration is given in this part 
to the differences between the reformed - 
and unreformed offenders and the reasons 
for relapse into delinquency. 

Part II sheds light on the very prac- 


- Se q (All books ordered through Survey Associates, Inc., will be postpaid) J k Re 


tical problem of the responses of offenders 
to peno-correctional treatment, both in- 
tramural and extramural. The small 
number of probation ‘‘successes” available 
for study somewhat limits the conclusive- 
ness of the data presented on probations. 
This section of the book partially meets 
a need long recognized by correctional ad- 
ministrators: an appraisal of our methods. 

Part III of the volume presents some 
highly intriguing data for predicting be- 
havior. ‘The authors point out that the 
tables presented “fare to be regarded as 
only illustrative and experimental.” This 
reviewer hopes that judges, parole boards, 
and probation officers will experiment in 
their use. Just as instruments are an aid 
in flying, well conceived prediction tables 
should be an aid in shaping sentences and 
in determining appropriate treatment for 
offenders. 

While some accredited crime statisti- 
cians will quarrel with the accuracy of 
parts of the data presented by the authors, 
it is believed that this latest book will 
prove to be highly significant and useful 
to correctional workers and students. In 
presenting this new work the Gluecks 
have placed us yet deeper in their debt. 

RicHARD A, CHAPPELL 
Chief of Probation, Administrative O ffice 
of the United States Courts 
Washington, D. C. 


Choosing a Vocation 
CAREER GUIDE: FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND 
LL WHO COUNSEL THEM, by Esther 
Receiaes Brooke and Mary Roos. $3. 
THE AUTHORS OF THIS BOOK FOR 
“young people and all who counsel them” 
do a good job of proving that vocational 
salvation depends upon discovering one’s 
vocational assets early, developing them 
wisely, and marketing them skilfully in 
an occupational field where they will be 
particularly useful. 
Clues to the nature of his abilities are 
provided for the reader through lively de- 


Harper. 


scriptions of the behavior of other young 


people, and through tests and questions 
provided with scoring devices. “There fol- 
lows discussion of high school and college 
programs suitable for the development of 
specific abilities and of work which will 
utilize them. An “over-all view” shows 
the proportions of the population engaged 
in various kinds of work, “educational,” 
“medical,” “social,” and considers the 
present opportunities in each and the prob- 
able future trends. The last and most 
persuasive sections of the book discuss the 
importance of personal traits and habits 
and ways of improving them, and outline 
steps in job hunting, from the letter 2% 


application to the interview. 


Sound viewpoints constantly balan : 
the book’s tendency to over-simplification. 
Insistence on early specialization is sup- 


> 


ae # | plemented by recognition of the value o 
‘out houesl aud COMLAGCOUS book broad interests and of the capacity o 
young people for change and development 

mane Use tL: The reader is warned that the ‘patterns’ 

of ability, so clear on the printed page 

may not show up with such convenien 

W 0 Vi E i clarity in the individual human being; hi 

is urged to be on the alert for secondar 

as well as primary interests and to tak 


by Florence Monahan into account the likelihood and also thy 


° ° : significance vocationally of “combinations’ 
(Superintendent, Washington State School for Girls) pie exainplen hightstechatealaeataan 
coupled with social skills. While they 
classify occupational fields in terms oj 


Here is the story of a woman who has given a lifetime to the kinds ‘off peoples atidcabitesieti: aa 


study and handling of juvenile delinquents, and who has pio- be supposed to fit them best, the point is 
3 : é made that opportunities exist for the use 
neered in a more intelligent approach to the problem. A story of almost any kind of ability in almost 


every occupational field. | 
Finally, the authors show their recogni- 
tion of the fact that career choosing for 
With an introduction by Lewis E. Lawes $2.75 young people is actually something more 
than a matching of the results of our 
present devices for self-analysis with job 
requirements. Most young people, they 
point out, need help in evaluating them- 
selves objectively and wish to consult 
some person with whom they can discuss 
RESET RES PETES ES OS Ree Se OE OE TES questions which arise in connection with 
their vocational problems. The authors 
urge the reader to supplement his reading 
through further tests and discussion with 
guidance teachers or counselors. — Ps 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAMPHLETS _ The book should be stimulating and 
useful to vocational guidance workers as 

well as to leaders of young people’s 


of absorbing interest and timeliness now. 


IVES WASHBURN, INC., NEW YORK 


Single Copies 10c 


Send today for our latest Announcement of current 


—lively, brightly illustrated, easy to read. groups. HELEN R. SmiTH 
—practical discussions of vital wartime problems—postwar Director, Vocational Service for Juniors 


; = New York ~ 
issues—consumer problems—citizenship education. 2 
AASGW Yearbook é 


—invaluable in program planning of public health and welfare GROUP” WORK -AND THEMSOGIAT. SCENE 


roups, educational or anizati TODAY. Published by the Association Pr for 
5 ‘ Pps, ganl ations, both Government and the American ‘Aasociagon for the Study of Group. 
private, throughout the country. Work. Seventy-five cents. % 
Tuts AASGW PROCEEDINGS AND 

Quantity purchases of selected titles may be made at very yearbook for 1943 is timely, practical and 

little cost... please write us for our schedule of discounts. provocative. It represents points of view 


of a large number of leaders in group 

x , . work. Its special contribution is along 

Public Affairs Committee Inc. four lines: Re te of individual and 

30 Rockefeller Plaza . New York 20, N. Y. community needs that group work can 
; help meet; a review of the primary objec- 
ees tives of group work and its function in 
wartime; an account of new procedures 
for the preparation of volunteer leaders 


y 1 an analysis of clinical group work with 
at children. 


ay | ; . Several of the papers emphasize the in- 
an fe OFFENDERS dividual’s need for a sense of belonging, 
<i 4 | ab for companionship, for opportunity f. 
Pm | : Bee 3 creative expression; and show how par- 
; A.M. Carr-Saunders ticipation in group activities contributes to 
‘Hermann Mannheim | the individual’s progressive growth and 
_E. C. Rhodes : provides a channel for emotional en 
that might otherwise be expended in ag 
‘| | gressive acts and other forms of delin 
Po quency. 2 Es a ss So x +3 3 Pele Lv ae 
Marae) Sy Cale, Aetna 
af i ass ; Mi 2 ogee 


| (In answe 
ey ae 


ee 


Ither chapters indicate ways in which 
j| primary objective of group work—to 
yvide persons with experiences in demo- 
jitic living “at their own level of under- 
jading and capacity’ —is being trans- 
ed into wartime programs and will con- 
pute to new community patterns. 

1m one of the most concretely helpful 
pters, Ronald Lippitt describes new 
hniques that are being developed in 
lining courses for volunteer leaders. A 
ppter by Fritz Redl describes clinical 
vup work with children provided as a 
pplement to casework and play therapy. 
For a view of group work in its social 
ting and its contribution to the best de- 
copment of children and youth, for an 
derstanding of wartime trends in group 
wrk, and for an introduction to certain 
yw methods and techniques, this book 
lll be welcomed by both volunteer and 
ofessional group workers. 

sofessor of Education RUTH STRANG 
eachers College, Columbia University 


-. 


FOUR GROWN-UPS AND A 
CHILD 


(Continued from page 83) 


sse their local councils to reach out to 
ewcomers in war impact areas, but or- 
anizational work is expensive and local 
oups are not all anxious to spend funds 
a “the migrants.” Moreover, these areas 
re often on the periphery of large cities— 
eyond the council’s normal jurisdiction 
rt near small towns that never had a coun- 
il. Some group organization has been 
one by field staff of the agencies’ national 
eadquarters, but because these staffs are 
mall this has hardly been on more than 
_ token basis. 

The United Service Organizations car- 
ies on and promotes work with children 
nm some war industry areas. In many in- 
tances, USO staffs have been able to 
timulate an interest in work with adoles- 
ents among wartime volunteers that may 
ye a permanent asset to communities once 


yackward in this respect. But these activi- _ 


ies cannot be compared in coverage to the 
USO’s program for servicemen. In many 
nilitary areas, communities have USO 
ubs which are standing empty and the 
taff idle until evening, though innumer- 
ible children have no place to go after 
Communities have varied in ability and 


hin. What they have done has de- 


1D 


of the volume is its intensive coverage o 


lingness to meet the situation from 


Studies in Behawor. 


‘A 1944 Publication 
Personality «: 


BEHAVIOR 
DISORDERS 


Edited by J. McV. Hunt 
1,242 Pages 


Two Volumes 


$10 


A Handbook Based on Experimental and Clinical Research 


| Dees contributing specialists in the fields of Psychiatry, Psychology, Mental 
Hygiene, Genetics, Sociology, Anthropology, Neurology, Psychoanalysis, 


Physiology, and Education. 


PPPoE handbook marks an epoch in the 

literature of this broad field. Nothing 
has heretofore appeared that is so responsive 
to the requirements of modern thought and 
procedure. Each of the 35 sections was 
prepared from the background of the clin- 
ical and laboratory experience of the con- 
tributing specialist. It provides you with 


the factual and interpretive results of years 
of intimate acquaintance with special fields 
where each has worked. An extensive an- 
notated bibliography accompanies each chap- 
ter. No field of research and practice is 
neglected that contributes to a_ scientific 
understanding of Personality. One phase 
of the subject is covered thus: 


Childhood Experience in Relation to Personality Developrient 


by Lois Barclay Murphy 


Adolescent Experience in Relation to Personality and Behavior 


by Phyllis Blanchard 


Cultural Determinants of Personality 


by Gregory Bateson 


Ecological Factors in Human Behavior 
by R. E. L, Faris 
Behavior Disorders in Childhood 
by Leo Kanner 


Delinquent and Criminal Personalities 
by L. G. Lowrey 


PSYCHOLOGY of the CHILD 


By Joseph William Nagge ~ 


EALS with the mental and physical growth of the child and presents an up- 
to-date survey of the present status of child study. An outstanding feature 
f personality and social development. 


Emphasis is on the practical and experimental, making the book highly useful to 


He author’s unsparing pains and thor- 
ough scholarship are evidenced in the 
reporting of both the theoretical and ex- 
perimental work in the field and in his 
effort to offer a survey as free as possible 
from even minor errors. Presenting a com- 
plete and thorough treatment that is both 
eclectic and documentary, he maintains as a 
foremost consideration the interest of the 


530 Pages” 


82 Tables and Illustrations 


the social worker, the parent and the teacher. 


reader. He discusses the growth of the 
child in its proper chronological order and — 
encompasses such topics as genetics; devel- 
opment of perception, intelligence, learning — 
and forgetting; language; personality and 
social development; motivation and incen- 
‘tive; play; types of exceptional children; — 
mental and physical hygiene. 


$3.25 


nded largely on how well they were | 
viously organized, though outside stim- | 
from federal agencies has been — 
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WHO—WHAT—WIHY is the Problem Boy? 


THE BOY SEX OFFENDER 
AND HIS LATER CAREER 


By Lewis J. Doshay, M.D. 


Psychiatrist, Children’s Court, New York City 


Foreword by George W. Henry, M.D. 


A detailed case history study of two differentiated groups of young 


male sex delinquents. 


e Analyzes intrinsic and extrinsic causative factors in personality and 


environment. 


@ Describes results of children’s court clinic and allied social agency 


approach. 


¢ Offers new criteria for treatment, prevention, prognosis. 


“A timely, helpful, and reassuring study. Significant not only in methods dis- 


cussed for treatment and prevention . 


. . but also in demonstrated personal, social, 


and economic hazards that affect the subsequent careers of juvenile sex offenders. 


—Ira S. Wile, M.D. 


248 Pages, 40 Tables, 12 Diagrams, Bibliography, Index 
PRICE $3.50 


GRUNE & STRATTON, Inc., Publishers 


381 FOURTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Available on order — or at any bookstore 


FOUR GROWN-UPS AND A 
CHILD 


(Continued from page 101) 


where they live within the same areas as 
the rest of the population, though in some 
of these it took trouble on a large scale 
to produce an effective plan. Children of 
periphery areas beyond the reach of long 
established local organizations have been 
a particular worry of the recreation sec- 
tion of the Office of Community War 
Services, whose field representatives have 
been working hard to promote indigenous 
leadership in housing projects and trailer 
camps in rural or semi-rural areas. 
Children in rural areas have never had 
as great a variety of group opportunities 
available to them as city children. On 
the whole they have received little atten- 
tion from voluntary agencies. However, 
since the introduction of consolidated 


_ schools, ¥ clubs, Scout troops, and the like 


__ are becoming more common among them. 
z most widespread group opportunities 
able to rural children are the 4-H 
sponsored by the Agricultural Ex- 


re help of vol 
character 


promoted by the 
iteer.«. = 


the child special responsibilities or devising 
activities that will in other ways meet his ~g 


Individuals in Groups 


THE PROBLEM OF EXTENDING GOOD 
leadership to children is not completely 
solved by making it available. Some chil- 
dren have been so buffeted around that 
they keep themselves encased in a shell of 
toughness and distrust. The settlements 
and boys clubs, located in areas where 
such toughness is part of the social cli- 
mate, have been most successful in bring- 
ing these children into group activities. 
One of their problems now is that with 
the absence of older boys to set an example 
of how to be hard boiled and at the same 
time interested in dramatics or music, 
younger boys are apt to be resistant to 
cultural programs. >: 

Group leaders have the same responsi- 
bility as teachers for recognizing symp- 
toms of maladjustment and for doing 
something about it. Often all that is 
called for is adjustment to the group, 
which can be accomplished through giving 


needs. But sometimes the problem is 
deeper. Whether or not the leader has 
the ability to recognize symptoms th 


de ser 
tee 


~~ 


the group, involves the question of h 
much responsibility the leader owes to 
group and how much to the individ 
Similar is the problem of the young persor 
who translates into action strong racial of 
religious antagonisms. Probably few lead. 
ers would throw a child out of the group 
at the first signs of untoward aggressive 
ness. Most of them make some attemp! 
to find out what his trouble is and to work! 
with him accordingly. But even those 
leaders who try hardest to give the dif 
ficult child the benefits of group expe, 
rience are aware of their responsibility to 
other individuals in the group. In some 
cities experiments are under way in form. 
ing special groups for the obstreperous as 
well as for the extremely shy. | 
Group leaders have a golden opportu- 
nity to train children in the ways of demo- 
cratic living. The national character 
building agencies shape their programs 
with this purpose and tell the children so 
through codes and manuals. On the other, 
hand, group workers in neighborhood 
agencies are apt to proceed on the theory 
that a real understanding of the prin 
ciples of democratic living comes to chil- 
dren not so much through precept as. 
through working and playing together: 
with a leader available who can help the 
process. In either case a fundamental pre- 
requisite to success is an understanding 
and acceptance of the essentials of d 4 
mocracy on the part of the leader himself. 


whose chief aim seems to be to break 1 


GETTING TOGETHER 


COME THE MILLENNIUM, WHEN 
teachers, religious leaders, and group lead- 
ers are perfect and abundant, to be effec-_ 
tive they will still have to know the child _ 
with whom they are working. ‘Tech- 
niques,” a wise man said recently, “can’t | 
be applied in mid-air.” And this brings 
us back to the beginning. For really to 
know a child and what is happening to 
him, it is necessary for these people to 
know his parents, as sometimes they do. 
Likewise, if the parents are to do an effec- 
tive job, they should probably know some- 
thing of the other adults who are playir g 
a large part in their child’s life. a 

We talk much about coordination for 
effective action, by which we usu. 

‘mean that representatives of this and tha 
must sit down together and find out wh 
needs to be done for the communit 


aally deal with the same children, little 
rnny is apt to find himself pushed and 
ded in several directions at once. This 
iild seem to call for a getting together 
parent, teacher, clergyman or Sunday 
ool teacher, scoutmaster or whoever 
the leader of the child’s outside inter- 
i. If they cannot meet in a group, 
ich may be impractical, they can at 
st learn something of one another 
rough individual effort, thus opening 
(opportunity for a cross-fertilization of 
jas, not only about what is good for 
[Idren in general but also about what is 
od for Johnny himself. 


WHAT DO WE KNOW? 
(Continued from page 92) 


“es. Nature teaches them that. Rather, 

is the educational task of teaching 
yowing children and youth how to disci- 
ine their desires without on the one 
rnd sliding into delinquency, or on the 
her too greatly sacrificing the zest for 
ce. This educational training must begin 

the family group, continue in the 
hool, be extended to the church and 
‘her social organizations of the com- 
‘unity. The program must embrace the 
ntire range of activities that engage the 
‘terests and conditions the behavior of 
nildren from a very early age. 

A few of our “youth,” “parent educa- 
on,” “character building,” “crime pre- 
ention,” and other community programs 
neet this test. Many do not. Many more 
ould if their efforts were reoriented to- 
vard this specific goal. 

In this enterprise, it is the elders who 
aust first be taught. Parents, schoolmas- 
ers, boys’ club workers, shop foremen, 
olice officers, prosecutors, judges—all 
eed instruction in the fundamentals of 
nental hygiene and in the simpler de- 
ices for conditioning desirable behavior 
nd checking undesirable tendencies. But, 


urther, these elders who have the temer-— 


ty to teach youngsters what is right and 
yroper must recognize and be prepared 


o discharge their role as living symbols | | 


f authority and emulation. Where guid- 
nce is given youth without emotionally 
ongenial example, there is little stimulus 
o self-discipline and wholesome self- 
sropulsion. 

‘Society must provide norms for con- 
luct which have some solidity, clarity, 
‘onsistency, and reliability. Otherwise the 
-andards” of the law, the church, the 
1ome, will have no meaning. Where con- 
radictions are numerous within or be- 
en these social institutions, how is the 
owing child to know just what is right 
proper? He becomes confused and 
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HARPER’S RECOMMENDS . . . 


I 


GROUP EXPERIENCE 
The Democratic Way 


By Bernice Baxter and Rosalind Cassidy 


A valuable study of actual experience with group leadership in typical situations. 


: Rich in 
documentation and group case material on how leadership is democratically exercised in face- 


to-face groups and how such groups can forward the processes of basic education. 


“ 
needed . Sorely 


- an excellent piece of work.’’—FRITZ REDL, Associate Professor of Group Work, 


muda i Social Work, Wayne University, “It will serve as a guide for all who are preparing 
youth for participation in democracy and as a text for educators in formal and informal 
leadership relations.”°—School and Society. $2.50 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT & GUIDANCE 
EIN RURAL SCHOOLS 


By Ruth Strang and Latham Hatcher 


Here is the first book to bring adequately together in one volume the story of vocational 
guidance practices for rural communities in the larger setting of the whole problem ot child 
development. “I like it very much. It is simple, interesting positive and practical. It is very 
much needed and will be extremely useful.”—FANNIE DUNN, Professor of Educataion, Teachers 
College. “I am convinced it will shortly become the ‘Bible’ of every rural teacher.’’—PROF. I. E. 
SCHATZMANN, University of North Carolina. ‘‘A real contribution to educational literature 
—replete with practical suggestions.”—Survey Graphic. $2.50 


SOCIAL SKILLS IN CASE WORK 


By Josephine and Pauline R. Strode 


This book is written in recognition of the present and anticipated need for greater skill among 
social workers in dealing with problem situations. The needed skills are here enumerated 
and analyzed and helpful suggestions are given as to how these skills may be acquired and 
used. Will proye most rewarding when study is first made of Miss Josephine Strodes’s “Introduc- 
tion to Social Case Work.” “A boon to social workers.”—-GERTRUDE SPRINGER. ‘‘Pro- 
vides much sound advice.”—Social Service Review, “Unique in attempting to suggest the ‘how’ 
of using the skills.”,—-Occupations. $2.50 


CORRECTIVE TREATMENT FOR 
UNADJUSTED CHILDREN 


By Shoobs and Goldberg 


“Fills a vital need in the field of education.”—Journal of Individual Psychology. “An unusual 
book. We recommend it to teachers to apply to the solution of their problems.”’— 
Loyola Educational Digest. ‘Clear and definite procedures for treating the maladjusted child.” 
—The Instructor. “It answers the question: What specific steps shall the teacher take to 
remold the character and conduct of maladjusted pupils? . . unique in definiteness of the 
methods described, . eminently helpful.”—Bulletin, Nat’l. Assoc. Secondary School Princi- 
pals, “Remarkable for its educational realism and soundness.”—Jrl. Abnormal and ee 

ny 3.00 


Psychology. 


Order these books from your bookstore or direct from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


s not know what goals he should strive. : 
ae ; (In answering advertisements please mention SuRVEY MIDMONTHLY) 


for or which adult leaders he should 
emulate. Too frequently today the sources 
of authority upon which individuals in 
the past have confidently relied for guid- 
ance, have become weakened and occa- 
sionally besmirched. 

So it is vitally important that our ap- 
proach to the problems of behavior be 
made in concert. Fluid and confused 
though the present social scene may be, 
people still have to live together with 
other people in the home, the factory, the 
neighborhood, the community itself. Chil- 
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dren have to learn to give consideration 
to the welfare of the group and the 
community as well as to their own na- 
tural selfish interests. When the law, the 
school, the church, the parent, and the 
adult leaders of the social institutions of 
the community band together in a com- 
mon effort to give the help needed by 
their young people, they are stepping in 
a direction to breed confidence in the 
solidity, consistency, and reliability of the 


“rules of the game.” 


We do not know too much about the © 


CONCERNING 
JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


Progressive Changes in 
Our Perspectives 


By HENRY W. THURSTON 


Based on Mr. Thurston’s long 
and rich experience, this book 
presents juvenile delinquency 
from every angle: the court, 
the detention home, the jail, 
the probation officer, the com- 
munity, the social settlement, 
and the delinquent himself. 
“A sichly illustrated summary 
of the past and present. . . 

The author’s warm, human in- 
terest in young delinquents as 
people gives the book an emo- 
tional appeal beyond its fac- 
tual content.” —The Family. 


$2.75 


ECONOMIC 
FACTORS IN 
MICHIGAN 
DELINQUENCY 


By PAUL WIERS 


ye’ 


A careful statistical analysis of 
juvenile delinquency cases, 
which seeks to establish the re- 
lationship between delinquency 
rate and such variables as per- 
centage of urban area, average 
income, percentage of unem- 
ployed, home ownership, size 
of family, parental neglect, 
percentage of Negroes and 
foreign born, percentage of 
church members, and the inci- 
dence of adult crime. Michi- 
§4n presents particularly fruit- 
ful material for analysis, since 
it varies from industrial De- 
troit to the mining and timber 
counties in the north. $1.00 


Columbia University Press 
©O8 006 2000000000 
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causes of delinquency. But we know 
enough to keep from being led astray by 
any simple explanation. We know that 
we need more research to give scientific 
direction to our programs for prevention. 
We know that we must systematically 
plan to use all resources that seem likely 
to be of help. Particularly do we know 
that adults—those who are their brothers’ 
keepers—need fundamental education in 
the deeper understanding of the impulses 
and desires of childhood. They also need 
better training in the skills required to 
manage and direct those impulses. 


A LOOK AT TEN 
COMMUNITIES 
(Continued from page 90) 


juveniles any day now. If they do, I 
don’t know what we’re going to do with 
them. We have no way of taking care 
of them.” Some courts had only a few 
probation officers to cope with the prob- 
lems of hundreds of children. 

Recreation activities for boys suffered 
noticeably. In one year’s time a Boy 
Scout organization had lost all but three 
of its twelve workers. One summer camp 
for children with behavior problems closed 
because of shortage of staff and because 
of difficulties in providing transportation 
and supplies. One club had lost two lead- 
ers who had been there for many years. 
After they left, the club that the boys had 
previously taken such pride in was “not 
the same place.” Stealing became com- 
mon, the clubroom was unkempt, the fur- 
niture damaged. Other agencies were 
having similar difficulties. 


Community Leadership 

SUCH WERE THE PROBLEMS. OVER 
the period of a year, during which I ob- 
served these ten areas at various intervals, 
changes were constantly going on. Com- 
munity leaders were aware of this even 
before agency records reflected it. At first 
they were confused. Even before the war, 
agency staffs had been overburdened. It 
was no new experience to see problems 
with which they could not fully cope. 
But as the meaning of the extraordinarily 
critical situation facing young people be- 
came clear, small groups took hold with 
thought and determination. They began 
to analyze their community problems, in- 
stead of debating whether or not they 
existed. 

No two communities attacked their 
difficulties in exactly the same way. 
Rather, each was taking hold where it 
saw the greatest need. They were making 
such practical adjustments as they could, 
and earnestly trying to meet at least some 
of the problems of children that war had 
intensified. 
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The Problems of 
City Boys 


BOYS IN 
MEN'S SHOES 


BY HARRY E. BURROUGHS 


The achievements, aims, and scope 
of Boston’s famous Burroughs News- 
boys Foundation and _ its affiliated 
Agassiz Village in Maine are told in 
this book by its founder, a Russian 
immigrant newsboy of the early 
1900's. 

He knows how to appeal to boys, to 
interest them in games and hobbies, 
to turn bullies into leaders, to bring 
out the shy ones, to encourage am- 
bition, and to send boys into college 
and useful occupations with a new 
sense of values. 

This is a first-hand account of the 
problems of enterprising and inteli- 
gent boys fighting a man’s battle be- 
fore they are grown up. 


$3.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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—is a question of paramount impor. 
tance in the minds of Social Workers 
today... 


Dr. Clara Harrison Town’s 


FAMILIAL FEEBLEMINDEDNESS 


is a book that may throw important _ 
light on this subject at this time. The 
emphasis is less on heredity than on the 
need of improving environments for the 
submerged and mentally handicapped in ~ 
any community 
Order from your bookseller or direct — 
‘from the publisher ; 


FOSTER & STEWART. 
210 Ellicott Street Buffalo, N. Y. 
BACK THE ATTACK 


BUY WAR BONDS 


FEDERAL AND STATE 


‘ ACTION 
(Continued from page 95) GIRL RESERVES are the younger members of the Young Women’s 


Christian Association. It is the purpose of the Association to instill in 


; series ] i Sees : ; ae : 
of juvenile court statistics, these girls, from twelve to eighteen years of age, a spirit of service 


ees Beater pans week toward their families, their friends, and the community. . . . Through 

nneteen other states and the District supervised play of the girls’ own choosing, frank group discussion of 
blumbia—a total of about 500 courts subjects near to their hearts, and jobs that help others, the Y.W.C.A. 
which figures are received periodic- encourages the young girl to keep healthy in body and mind. 


‘This statistical reporting should not 
ibe extended but broadened to include 
agencies dealing with conduct prob- 


National Board; Young Women’s Christian Associations 


—the police, the schools, and the pub- 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N, Y. 
ad private child welfare agencies. 

ther information compiled regularly 
jom time to time by the federal Chil- 
's Bureau, the Office of Education, 


Bureau of the Census, and the De- UNQ | P syc h oanda ly s i 8 


ment of Justice, pertains to children | 
Pr institutional care; children in spe- applied to the study of delin- 
sschools and classes; federal juvenile quent children, illustrated by 


( ) 
aders. The data compiled by the Fed- Travelers Aid actual case histories from the 
igati author’s famous child-guidance 


Bureau of Investigation, based on sas - 
clinic and training school in 


rrprint records, relate in the main to e . 
uupper teen-age group, while the top Vervice pat 
> of juvenile court jurisdiction in most “I consider Aichhorn’s work 
es is eighteen years of age or younger. a EE one of the most important 
catistics afford only the general frame- contributions to the manage- 
k& for discussion of social problems. As part of a service to moving ment and treatment of the 
figures will take on flesh and blood people, military and civilian, - problem Siare ia 
—fhe fhe 3 iL. 


ity only as we secure more intimate ; vies 
. USO Travelers Aid Service is 


complete data from child guidance 
ics, casework, educational, and group- cooperating in the Social Pro- 
k agencies and institutions; firsthand tection program of the Federal 


lies of conditions in homes and com- Security an cttation 


lities; appraisals of the administration 
results of community services. : ; ‘ 
soth statistics and studies of juvenile Casework AES to IAN EO 
nquency uncover only a small segment dent girls in difficulty is avail- 
| ae sees - ape he ne a able thru USO Travelers Aid 
stand and control it. steady tlow oO ena) < 
. ; : mp and indus- . 
ionwide information based on continu- Units in 146 camp and a August Aichhorn 


research is required on such subjects trial centers. $ 
With a _ foreword 


by Sigmund Freud 


overage and adequacy of benefits of | |) Nat’) Travelers Aid Association 
“|| 425 Fourth Ave., New York City (16) || | The Viking Press $2.75 


al insurance and public assistance pro- 
ms. 

school attendance, juvenile employ- 
nt, and education. | 
Jousing, health services, and medical 
e. 


“mployment of mothers and child care NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN 


vices for their children. 1819 Broadway, New York 23, New York 


Foster home and institutional care. Happy, healthy activities for children 
Migration and special problems of 
ial minorities. 

Such information is imperative if fed- 
L, state, and local policies are to be 


COUNCIL HOUSES AND RECREATION CLUBS in big cities offer games rooms, arts 
and crafts, singing, dancing, special programs. 

COUNCIL'S BIG SISTERS help girls of 10 to 18 with social and family problems, health, 
recreation, education, and employment. _ 


ed soundly. 
Phe gathering and analysis of the facts SUMMER CAMPS bring into the outdoors little children who could have no vacation 
iild life lead directly to the develop- _ otherwise. 


of aims and guides for both indi- HIGH SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS keep ambitious boys and girls in school. 


fal and social action. The White 
e Conferences on Children held 


. ten years since 1909 have served to 
; Ae answering advertisements please mention SURVEY MipMoNnTHLY) 
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215 Council Sections in United States. 100 Junior and Councilette Sections 


“,.. all the things 
we ought to know 
about Russia are 
Special | discussed here by 
Number | 

writers well known 
for honest, search- 
ing work” —Harry 
in New 


York World-Tele- 


Hansen 


ROACH 


<4 APPR 
AM ERSTANDING 


MERICA. SERIES 


OR timely knowledge about 

our “new’ neighbor to the 

North turn to the special 128 
page Survey Graphic entitled 
American Russian Frontiers: An 
American Approach to Common 
Understanding. 


All of the twenty-three contribu- 
tors, save Henry A. Wallace, have 
been to Russia. All approach it 
from the American point of view. 


Table of contents— 


They show how a Soviet Middle 
East smacks of our Middle West 

. . how we all but touch hands 
where Alaska reaches out . . . how 
postwar air routes will make us 
neighbors. They scan new horizons 
in Russian life and labor—in arts, 
folklore, race relations; among 
youth and women, workers and 
_ scientists; in health and things of 
the spirit. Then comes War Relief 
-and Lend-Lease. Other contribu- 
— tors take up traits, education, trade; 
tara ling blocks and stepping 
stones; and those talks at Moscow 


copies for $1. : 


gram. 


The contributors include 


Walter Duranty, Lewis Gannett, 
E. C. Carter, Vera Micheles Dean, 
Donald M. Nelson, Andrew J. 
Steiger, Louis Fischer, Maurice 
Hindus, Helen Iswolsky, Mary van 
Kleeck, _ Edgar Snow, Harriet 
Moore, Ruth Gruber, John A. 
Kingsbury, William Lancaster and 
others with Richard B. Scandrett, 
Jt. and Albert Rhys Williams as 
Special Editors. 


This special number looks like a 
magazine, but, to quote further 
from Harry Hansen’s review—‘‘act- 
ually it is a book in paper binding.” 


Despite rising production costs, 
the price has been held to— 


3 COPIES FOR ONLY $1 
(Regularly 50c each) 


Copies may be mailed to different 
addresses. 


~ 


To conserve paper we have print- 


ed only a limited number of extra _ 


copies. Like many of its prede- 
cessors in our popular wartime Cal/- 


ing America Series, American Rus- 


stan Frontiers will probably sell out. 
Order your copies eee 


; asics Graphic, 112 ea 19 Street, New work 35 N.Y. 


| For the enclosed Stn ada é 
_ American Russian Frontiers at th 


+. send 
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ao ‘ 
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(Continued from page 105) 
crystallize public opinion and define sta 
ards and goals. The federal Childre 
Bureau, with the aid of advisory comm 
tees and special conferences, has ‘e 
formulate standards in such special fie 
as legislation, juvenile court administ 
tion, institutional care. 

Thus, during the war, special e 
phasis has been placed on standards a 
policies with respect to the employme 
of children in agriculture and indust 
This has required cooperative effort 
the part of a number of federal agenei 
national organizations, and citizel 
groups. Some of these standards have be 
incorporated in statements issued by t 
War Manpower Commission, and in t 
policies regarding youth employme 
adopted by the army, navy, Civil Servi 
Commission, and other agencies. 


For the Future SS 


To ANTICIPATE FEDERAL SERVIC 
which will be required in the postw 
period calls for canvass of special nee 
which are likely to develop and also of t 
most appropriate forms of service. This 
turn will call for reevaluation of our w 
time experiences with respect to dire 
federal service, grants-in-aid, and ot 
types of finance assistance. 

Of major importance in relation to j 
venile delinquency will be provisions { 
young people below draft age who 
left school for war industry jobs. If, ; 
ter the war, they are to resume theinil 5 
terrupted schooling they will need ind 
vidual counseling and guidance. Cou rs 
will have to be adapted to special need 
For some, work experience combined y 
schooling, or some form of supervised pu 
lic employment may be required. Un 
such plans are developed on a nation 
basis in advance of demobilization, 
postwar delinquency problem may excel 
that of today. 

Wartime pressures have disclosed m 
weaknesses in home and community fi 
many gaps and inadequacies in state 
national programs. Often we have t 
‘slow in “doing something about it.” | 
other instances, hastily improvised 
grams have failed to make use of n 
channels for organized effort, or 
fallen far short of what i is needed 

‘The awakened interest in hil 
the part of legislators, | 
ficials, and the public 
be plowed to die out 
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Professional Education for Social Work 


For positions of responsibility in social work, professional education is essential. The following 
schools constitute the membership of the American Association of Schools of Social Work 
Schools offering a curriculum of one year are indicated by *. Schools not so marked offer two 
years or more. Correspondence with individual schools is recommended. For information re- 
garding the Association address the Secretary, Miss Leona Massoth, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL oF SociAL WorK 
247 Henry St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Forrester B. Washington, Director 


Boston CoLLece ScHOoL oF SociaAL Work 
126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
Dorothy Book, Acting Director 


Boston University, ScHOoL oF Sociat, Work 
84 Exeter St., Boston, Mass. 
Richard K. Conant, Dean 


Bryn Mawr Co..ece, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Dept. of Social 
Economy and Social Research 
Mildred Fairchild, Director 


University oF BurFALO ScHOoOL oF SoctaL Work 
University Campus, and 25 Niagara Square 
Niles Carpenter, Dean 


University oF CALIFORNIA, Berkeley, Calif. 
Department of Social Welfare 
Harry M. Cassidy, Director 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Department of Social Work, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mary Clarke Burnett, Head of Department 


CatHoiic Universiry oF AMERICA 
School of Social Work, Washington, D. C. 
Rev. Thomas E. Mitchell, Dean 


University oF Cuicaco, Chicago, Ul. 
School of Social Service Administration 
Helen Wright, Dean 


Universitry oF Denver, Denver, Colorado 
School of Social Work 
Florence W. Hutsinpillar, Director 


ForpuHam University ScHoo.t or SoctAL SERVICE 
134 East 39th Street, New York. N. Y. 
Miss Anna E. King, Dean 


*Tue ScHooL or SoctaL WorK OF THE UNIVERSITY 
or Hawau, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
Ferris F. Laune, Director 


*Howarp Universiry, Washington, D. C. 
Graduate Division of Social Work 
Inabel Burns Lindsay, Acting Director 


Inprana University, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Training Course for Social Work 
Louis E. Evans, in charge 


*LOUISIANA STATE University, Baton Rouge, La. 
School of Social Welfare 
Earl E. Klein, Director 

University or Loursvite, Louisville, Ky. 
Graduate Division of Social Administration 
John J. Cronin, Director 


Loyota University ScHoot or Socian Work 
28 North Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill 
. Roman L. Haremski, Acting Dean 


University oF Micuican, Curriculum 
in Social Work, 60 Farnsworth Ave., 
Detroit, Michigan 
Robert W. Kelso, Director 

University or Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
School of Social Work 
Gertrude Vaile, Associate Director 


THe Montreat ScHoor or Socian Work 
3600 University St., Montreal, Canada 
Dorothy King, Director 

Nationa CaTHouic ScHoor oF SociaL SERVICE 
2400 19th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Rev. Lucian L. Lauerman, Director 


UNIVERSITY or Nespraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
Graduate School of Social Work 
Frank Z. Glick, Director 


THe New York ScHoor o£ Socta, Work 
of Columbia University 
122 Kast 22nd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
Walter W. Pettit, Director 


UNIversiIry or NortH Carotina, Division of 
Public Welfare and Social Work, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Roy M. Brown, Director 


Ouro Strate Universiry, Columbus, Ohio 
School of Social Administration 
Charles C. Stillman, Director 


*UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, Norman, Oklahoma 
School of Social Work 
J. J. Rhyne, Director 


University oF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
Kenneth L. M, Pray, Director 


University oF PirrssurcH, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
School of Applied Social Sciences 
W. I. Newstetter, Dean 


ScHooL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
Saint Louris UNIVERSITY 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Rev. A. H. Scheller, S.J., Director 


SimMoNS COLLEGE ScHOoL oF SociAL Work 
18 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
Katharine D. Hardwick, Director 


SmirH CoLiece ScHOOL FoR SociAL WorK 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
Miss Florence R. Day, Director 

University oF SoUTHERN CAtirorniA, Los Angeles 
Graduate School of Social Work 
Arlien Johnson, Dean 

University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada 
School of Social Work 
Stuart K. Jaffary, Director 

TuLANE University, New Orleans, Louisiana 
School of Social Work 
Elizabeth Wisner, Dean 

*Unrversiry or Ura, School of Social Work 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Arthur L. Beeley, Dean 

*Srate COLLEGE OF WasHincton, Pullman, Wash. 
Graduate School of Social Work 
Bertha Gerber, Director 

University or Wasuincton, Seattle 
Graduate School of Social Work 
Grace B. Ferguson, Acting Director 

Wasuincron University, St. Louis, Missouri 
George Warren Brown, Dept. of Social Work 
Frank J. Bruno, Head of Department 

Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 
School of Public Affairs & Social Work 
Lent D. Upson, Director 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 
School of Applied Social Sciences 
Leonard W. Mayo, Dean 

*Wesr Vircinta University, Morgantown, W. Va. 
Department of Social Work 
E. M. Sunley, Head of Department 

Couiece oF WiLitiAM AND Mary 
Richmond School of Social Work, Richmond, Va. 
George T. Kalif, Director 
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Booklets 


WHO IS DELINQUENT? 


Outline of a community program for the 
welfare of young people. Raises the ques- 
tions which any community must answer if 
it is to make an intelligent attack on the 
problems giving rise to juvenile delinquency. 
A clear, well-rounded presentation, wel- 
comed by social workers as a basis for 
discussion by lay groups. 


5¢ per copy, $4.00 per 100 


FROM 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


1634 Eye Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Two booklets for every citizen con- 
cerned about the effect which wartime 
conditions are having on the security 
and stability of our young people... 


Understanding Juvenile Delinquency 
Children’s Bureau Publication 300 
and 


Controlling Juvenile Delinquency 
Children’s Bureau Publication 301 


These simply written discussions of the 
causes and cure of juvenile delinquency, 
represent the best thinking of a group of 
people who have lived close to and worked 
long on problems of boys and girls in 
trouble. 


Individual copies of each publication may 
be obtained free from the Children’s Bureau, 
. S. Department of Labor, Washington, 
D. C., or purchased for 10 cents from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
(Do not send stamps or checks. ) 


provement 
communities. 


The Geography of Crime in 21 Cities 


By CLIFFORD 
R. SHAW truancy, and crime? 
and HENRY 
D. McKAY quents, tuberculosis, 


quency and its relate 
disorganized areas o 


I and economic conditions 


OF CHICAGO PRESS, 5750 ELLIS AVENUE, CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


Pamphlets 


Periodicals | 


GROUP WORK TODAY 


1, Just off the press—the 1943 Yearbook “GROUP WORK AND THE SOCIAL 
SCENE TODAY”, 96 pages, edited by Dorothea Sullivan. Articles and reports 
on impact of the war on social ife and agencies engaged in group work, trends 
in methods and objectives, youth in wartime, volunteer training, etc. 

2. MEMBERSHIP IN THE A.A.S.G.W. ($3 per year) includes a free copy of the 
Yearbook and Proceedings and a 16-page quarterly, “The Group”—filled with 
current views and news on group work. Memberships invited. 

3. NEW PROFESSIONAL LEADERS IN US.O., youth agencies, recreation, 
education and social work should send for reduced price list of pamphlets and 


books of recent years. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF GROUP WORK 
670 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N, Y. 


YOUR OWN STORY 


By Marion Faegre, co-author of Child 
Care and Training. The story of human 
reproduction written especially for mothers 
to read to children. Recommended for 
distribution by social agencies. 

Single copies, 50c; 10-1000 copies, 25¢; 
1000 and up, 15Se. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS 
Minneapolis, 14 


WHEN CHILDREN ASK ABOUT SEX 


A new 16 page pamphlet which will help 
parents answer their children’s questions 
and pave the way toward healthy sex 
attitudes. 

Single copy $.20 


Discount on quantity orders 
Write to 

CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
221 West 57 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


UNDERSTANDING MYSELF 


by Roy E. Dickerson 
This wise approach to the problems of teen-agers 
brings together the best that psychology, mental 
hygiene, and counseling have to offer. ‘‘A book 
about youth and for youth, in a language they 
aad and in answer to the questions each 
ask,’” 2, 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue 


New York 1{7, N. Y. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


and Urban Areas 


What is it in modern city life that produces delinquency, 


In this study of the distribution of criminals, juvenile delin- 
and insanity it becomes evident that delin- 
d social problems are concentrated in certain 
f every city. They are the products, not of 
any one factor, but of the whole life of the community. The first 
step, then, in decreasin 
of physica 


g juvenile delinquency must be the im- 
in these 


“The attention to detail and the insight into geographical racial 
economic, and cultural subtleties made this eee rinse ieee 
George E. Gardner, M.D., Survey Midmonthly. 


$4.50 


Fei ans 
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THE ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING 


209 S. State Street Chicago 4, It. 


Inexpensive Pamphlet Material 

Available at Cost © List on request — 

Child Development, Wartime Problems, 
Marriage and Family Living 


The Allied Youth, most frequently quoted 
magazine in Alcohol Education field, at 
$1.00 per year. 

Alcoholfax Educational Service—Research 
Summaries, program helps—a digest Plus! 
$10 per year. 


ALLIED YOUTH INC. 


Dr. Homer P. Rainey, Chairman 
National Education Assn. Bldg. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW x 


Official Journal of the American Sociological 
Society. In addition to papers and proceedings 
of the Society, it contains articles on sociological ~— 
research, news notes, book reviews, and foreign 
correspondence. 
Subscription $4.00 a year 
Special library rate, $3.00 
Address: Managing Editor, 
American Sociological Review, : 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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SCHOOLS OF NURSING 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY ¥ 


School of Nursing s 
Nashville 4, Tenn. | 


Courses offered: a 


Collegiate course in Basic Nursing Educa- 
tion, entrance requirements two years col- 
lege work. Next classes March 1944, Janu- 
ary 1945. B.S. in nursing degree. Scholar- 
ships under U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps pro- 
am. ‘ 
ourses for graduate nurses in Public 
Health Nursing, and Ward Teaching, with — 
field practice. Next classes March, June 
and September 1944. Scholarships and loans — 
available. 


Apply—Office of the Dean 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS 


Nursing Education Division 


DIRECTOR, i 
NURSING EDUCATION DIVISION 


PEABODY COLLEGE | 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


THE SOUTHARD SCHOOL 


(Children’s Department for The Menninger Clinic) 


For the Education and 
Psychiatric Treatment of 
Children of Average and 


Superior Intelligence. 


Boarding Home Facilities 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA | 


Graduate School of Social Work 
and 
The School of Government 
announce a series of courses on 


DELINQUENCY CONTROL 


Social Service Aspects 
Community Organization 
Administrative Aspects 


Probation and Parole 


- Summer Term 


Spring Term 
July 3-October 20 


| March 6-June 23 Los Angeles 


SIMMONS. COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 
Family and Child Welfare 
Public Assistance 
Social Research 


Catalog will be sent on request. 


18 Somerset Street Beacon Hill, Boston 
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PSYCHIATRIC NURSING 


Because . . . of the alarming shortage of 
nurses trained in the latest psychiatric nursing 
techniques to meet the demands of today and 
tomorrow; and 


Because. . . professional psychiatric treat- 
ment methods are constantly developing and 
rapidly advancing, 

we are now revising the program and terms of our 


POSTGRADUATE CLASSES OF 
PSYCHIATRIC NURSING 


Watch for publication of our Future Plans or ask 
for information from 


DIRECTOR OF SCHOOL OF NURSING 


THE MENNINGER SANITARIUM TOPEKA, KANSAS 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Wartime Program 


1944-1945 


Summer Trimester—June 26—October 5 
Fall Trimester—October 9—February 1 
Spring Trimester—February 6—May 26 


_Curriculum adapted to war and post-war services 
Generic Program and Specializations in 


Social Case Work 
Social Group Work 
Community Organization Work 
Social Research 
Public Welfare Administration 


Qualified students accepted for one or more trimesters. 
Students may apply for entrance at any trimester. 


Fellowships available in various fields of specialization 
for both beginning and advanced students. 


Advanced students are eligible to apply for 

American Red Cross Fellowships in the ap- 

proved specializations of medical social work 
and psychiatric social work. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION APPLY 
OFFICE OF THE DEAN 


[ee ee 
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PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Affiliated with the University of Pennsylvania 


TWO-YEAR GRADUATE PROGRAM 
Leading to the degree of Master of Social Work, with 


specialization in 
Social Case Work 
Social Group Work 
Social Research 
Social Administration 


Field Work, under trained supervisors, in public and 
private agencies, concurrent with class study. 


SUMMER INSTITUTES 
June 13 to June 23, 1944 
Technical Problems in New Areas of Practice 
Counseling in a Family Agency 
Social Case Work in a Day Nursery 
Social Case Work Aid to Discharged Service Men 
Social Case Work with Delinquents 


Group Work and Community Organization in 
Relation to Delinquency Problems 


Address inquiries to 


Miss Margaret Bishop, Secretary for Admissions 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
2410 Pine Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Schenley Park — Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Department of Social Work 


Two Year Graduate Professional Curriculum—Special- 
ization in Case Work, Group Work, Administration, 
Community Relations and Research. 


Undergraduate Preprofessional Curriculum—Prepares 
for graduate study and for War-Time positions of a 
Junior Professional Grade. 


Registration: Monday, September 4, 1944. 


Address inquiries to Mrs. Mary Clarke Burnett, Head, 
Department of Social. Work. { 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
PREPARATION FOR WAR-TIME 
AND POST-WAR SOCIAL WORK 
By acceleration, the complete professional training may 
be obtained in 15 months. | 
Beginning students may enter on May 23, 1944. 


WORK-STUDY PROGRAM 


For practicing social workers who -have not the profes- 
sional degree. as ~ 
. Public welfare workers, child welfare workers, and 
others who have an opportunity for part-time study or 
’ who are allowed educational leave may begin their pro- 
grams on May 23, 1944. 
; For information and catalogue, apply to 
Richard K, Conant, Dean 
84 Exeter Street Boston, Massachusetts 


SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


GRADUATE SEMINARS 
July 24 through August 5, 1944 


The theme of these seminars will be 
rehabilitation and its attendant problems. 


Advanced Case Work. Mrs. Lucille N. Austin. 


to Supervision. 


Mrs. Lucille N. Austin. 


Psychiatry as Applied 


Psychiatry and Psychosomatic Medicine. 


My Dr. Felix Deutsch. 


August 3 through August 5, 1944 


Psychological Aspects of Agency Administration. 
For executives and others who share administra- 
tive responsibility in social agencies. 

Dr. Temple Burling. 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Summer Quarter 1944 
June 19 to July 21 
Second Term July 24 to August 25 


First Term 


Affords opportunity for professional educa- 
tion in a climate favorable to study and re- 
laxation. | 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC SCHOOL 
OF 
SOCIAL SERVICE 


Affiliated with the Catholic Uses 
of America 


Resident Graduate School of Social Work 


For Information: 

Rev. Lucian L. Lauerman, Ph.D. 

Director, 2400 Nineteenth Street, N.W., 
_ Washington, D. C. 9 


SS 
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WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Che Aniversity of Chicago 


: ; School of ial Servi inistre 
Summer Program in Recreation and Group Work a eral ee Ca 


INSTITUTE ON PROGRAMS FOR ADOLESCENTS 
IN WARTIME 
May 29—June 10, 1944 
Faculty: Fritz Redl Helen Rowe 
Esther Test Leonard W. Mayo 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1943-44 


Spring Quarter begins March 27 


SEMINAR ON INTER-RACIAL AND INTER-CUL- 
TURAL PROBLEMS IN GROUP ACTIVITIES 
May 29—June 3, 1944 

Faculty: Grace L. Coyle Lester Granger 
Nathan E, Cohen Annie Clo Watson 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1944 
June 20 to September 9 


(1) Full quarter credit courses, includ- 
ing Field Work, ten weeks, June 20-Au- 
gust 26. 


(2) Special three week courses, carrying 


Regular Summer Session Whaat < : : 
University credit, for experienced social 


First Term June 19—August 5, 1944 


workers. 
Second Term August 7—September 22, 1944 


For full information write 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 


Edited by EDITH ABBOTT 


Admissions Office 
2117 Adelbert Road 


: A Professional Quarterly for Social Workers 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 


The New York School of Social Work 


Columbia University 
SUMMER INSTITUTES, 1944 


July 10 to 21 


Short Contact Interviewing - - - - - - - - - Gordon Hamilton 
Supervision in Social Case Work - - 2 - - - - - - Fern Lowry 
Psychiatry in Social Case Work - - - - - - - - Dr. Viola Bernard 
Social Work and Cultural Conflicts - - - . - - - Mary E. Hurlbutt 
July 24 to August 4 

Current Problems in Child Welfare - - - - - - Charlotte L. Hanson 
Public Relations in Social Work - - - - - - - Natalie Linderholm 
Current Developments in Community Organization - - - - Arthur Dunham 
August 7 to 18 . , 
Philosophy of Group Work and Community Organization - - - E. C, Lindeman 
Teaching Methods in Group Work - - - - - - - - Clara A. Kaiser 
Current Problems in Social Welfare Administration - — - - - Arthur Dunham 


Social Welfare Planning in the Post-War Period - - - - - Clarence King 


The institutes deal with various aspects: of social work practice with particular emphasis on the 
- needs and problems of the war and post-war periods. They will be open to persons with profes- 


sional experience and upon satisfactory completion will carry credit if students meet the admis- 
sion requirements of the School. Folders containing details may be obtained from the School. 


122 East 22 Street : New York 10, N. Y. 
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LETTER SERVICES 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
METERING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick Service Letter Company 


INCORPORATED 
53 PARK PLACE—NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE—BARCLAY 7-9633 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Over 
twenty are cP eaence serving busy pro- 
essional persons. rompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New Yorks) Nw Y: 


ORIGINAL SERMONS, SPEECHES, LEC- 
TURES, Club Papers, professionally prepared. 
Criticism, rewriting, plotting, ghostwriting of 
book-length manuscripts, short-stories, feature 
articles. Testimonials galore. Printed Lec- 
tures, Sermons and Outlines also furnished. 
FREE circular. Dept. “S,” Continental Writ- 


ers’ & Speakers’ Burea , 210 Fit I 
New York, N. Y. e ifth Avenue, 


ee 
WRITING — RESEARCHES — TRANSLA- 
TIONS — EDITING. Treatises, Papers, Re- 
views, Theses, Articles, Addresses, Essays, 
etc. Autobiographies, professional, academic, 
literary, industrial subjects. Seventeen years 
highest standards. Confidential, unusual, ‘diffi- 
cult requirements fulfilled. Louis Marlett 


Associates (SA), 5403 Black, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


ee 
PAMPHLETS & PERIODICALS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the 
part which professional nurses take in the 
betterment of the world. Put it in your 


library. $3.00 a year. 1790 B 
St., New York, N. WE ent oe 


OLD SECURITIES WANTED : 


WANTED: Old bonds—unsalable, defaulted se- 

curities of extinct railroads, states, cities, corpo- 

rations, etc. Send full description for Price offered. 
H. T. WEBBER 

415-R WALNUT ST. DANVILLE, ILL. 


INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEEMAN BROS. Inc. 


Groceries 
Hudson and North Moore Streets 
New York 


| USED BooKs 


Wa | 50% Off Regular Price 


for books displayed by our field workers, 
In good condition, but without that new 
look! 


ASSOCIATES, INC. — 
? Order Department ’ ; 
reet, New York 3, N, Y. 


| GERTRUDE R. STEIN, IN 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Woman, unmarried, 25-35 years of 
age, with professional training and at least 
two years’ experience in case work for posi- 
tion on Travelers Aid Society staff in New 
England city. For further information write 
7944 Survey. 


WANTED: Three Senior Case Workers; 2 Ju- 
nior Case Workers; Home Economics Consult- 
ant with case work training; Vocational Guid- 
ance Consultant with case work training. 
Agency has high professional standards, good 
personnel policies. Salaries open. For details 
write to Family Service of Saint Paul, 104 
Wilder Building, Saint Paul 2, Minnesota. 


PAROLE OFFICER—New York. Must have 
at least bachelor’s degree. Provisional posi- 
tions replacing men on military and_ other 
leaves. Must be New York State residents. 
Vacancies now exist in New York City. Others 
may occur in Buffalo, Albany, etc. Beginning 
salary, $2400.00, plus $180.00 war emergency 
compensation. Send full background of edu- 
cation, experience, draft status, to David 
Dressler, 547 Broadway, Albany 1, N. Y. 


Lutheran case-worker, for full or part profes- 
sional training, in a Pennsylvania Children’s 
Agency, Salary $1,800 to $2,100, according 
to qualifications. Opportunity for community 
organizing. 7927 Survey. 


Wanted—Catholic graduate social worker for 
position of intake supervisor for Catholic 


tion involves central intake for family and 
child care agency. 7947 Survey. 


Catholic Child Welfare case worker needed in 
Midwestern agency. Must have at least one 
year graduate training and some experience. 
Position open to male or female applicants. 
Salary according to qualifications and experi- 
ence. 7948 Survey. 


Family Division of Midwestern Catholic agency 
needs fully trained case worker. Salary ac- 
cording to qualifications and experience. Ex- 
cellent working conditions. 7949 Survey. 


Case worker needed in small agency which 
studies integration of case work and group 
work as applied to the prevention of delin- 
quency in boys. Write Miss M. E. Hubbard, 
311 S. Juniper Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Woman for Young People’s and Children’s Ac- 
tivities in New York Settlement; position 
includes supervision of volunteers and direc- 
tion of girls’ camp. Resident position. 7953 
Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN, 30, draft exempt, M.S. in social 
Service, 4 years casework and community or- 
ganization, desires position involving some ad- 
ministrative or organizational aspects. 7951 

Tvey. 


A TOWN FIT FOR ITS YOUTH! Let’s stop 
talking “Juvenile Delinquency.” Blue-prints 
are ready to integrate community-wide unusual 
action. Woman specialist in organization and 
implementation, with rare record of success in 
high-powered, realistic, short-term assignments 
wants another. 7943 Survey. 


Woman with college degree and twenty-nine 
years’ experience in juvenile institutions de- 
sires a position as Superintendent of a Juvenile 
institution. 7937 Survey. 


Man, draft exempt. Recent background: juve- 
nile-family court administration, delinquency 
and welfare research, community organization. 
Diversified experience: social agency case 
worker, probation and parole officer, welfare 
agency administrator. Locate anywhere. 7952 

urvey. 


Trained Social Worker, family or children’s 


agency, or children’s institution. 7954 Survey. ~— 
— 
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EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


C. 
ew 
. A professional 


AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, N 
York. Wisc. 7-49 
bureau speciali 


Directory of Social 
Organizations (cont.) 


Health 


NATIONAL JEWISH HOSPITAL AT D 
VER, 3800 East Colfax Ave., Denver, € 
rado, Samuel Schaefer, Executive Secret 
Chas. J. Kaufman, M.D., Medical Dire 
Free, non-sectarian for needy tubereu 
adults and children (kosher dietary). M 
tains children’s preventorium. Medical, , 
cational, vocational, occupational, psy; 
logical, psychiatric and _ social servi 
Esther Cohen, director of Social Ser 
and Vocational Therapy. Applications, } 
York area: 19 West 44th St., Philip Ho 
director; Philadelphia area: 1103 Wid 
Building, Harold Greenspun, director; | 
cago area: 30 North La Salle St. Oj 
applications through local Jewish Federa 
and Welfare Funds or direct to Hospita 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBI 
HEALTH NURSING—1790 Broadway 
58th St., New York. Ruth Houlton, R, 
Gen. Dir. Advisory Service, _ statist 
monthly magazine, Public Health Nursing 


~ 

NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOC 
TION—1790 Broadway, at 58th St. J 
York, Dr. Kendall Emerson, managing 
rector. Pamphlets of methods and progt 

for the prevention of tuberculosis. Publ 
tions sold and distributed through state as 
ciations in every state. American Review 
Tuberculosis, medical journal, $8.00 a ye 
and Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free. 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD FEDERATI 
OF AMERICA, INC. (formerly Birth C 
trol Federation of America)—A clear 
house cooperating with social _ workers’ 
referring mothers to medically directed bi 
control clinics in 42 states, including 20 c 
ters in Greater New York. In areas lack 
centers, qualified physicians are availal 
Phone or write: 501 Madison Avenue, N 
York City. WIckersham 2-8600. Honor: 
Chairman, Margaret Sanger. Preside 
J. H. Upham, M.D.; National Direct 
D. Kenneth Rose; Medical Director, Clat 
C. Pierce, M.D. a 


: 
MARGARET SANGER RESEARCH BURE/ 
17 W. 16th St., N. Y. City. WA 9-62 
MARGARET SANGER, Director. & 


Every day 9 A.M.-4 P.M. a 
Saturdays 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. : 
Wednesday & Thursday evenings 5 :30-8 P. 


Penology x 


3 
¢ 
THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 1 

East 30th Street, New York, N. Y. | 

phone CAledonia 5-9720-9721. Activities : 

Collects information about correctional i 
tutions and works to improve correctio: 
methods and standards. Aids released pi 
oners in their problems of readjustment 
securing employment and giving such ( 
assistance as they may require. Austi: 
MacCormick, Exec. Dir. 


mcd 


Negroes seeking “no alms, but opportunit 
for them. Secures and trains social worke 
Investigates conditions of city life as ) 
for practical work. Publishes OPPOR’ 
NITY, Journal of Negro Life. Solicits gi 
1133 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATIC 
—315 Fourth Ave., New York Ci 
bring to everybody in America, yo 
old,, an opportunity to find the best and 
satisfying recreational use of leisure 

through participation in music, drama e) 

and games, arts and crafts, nature activiti 

and to help secure adequate play: 

recreatfon centers, swimming p 

athletic field and other ‘recreati 


--# 


- 
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Child Welfare 


HKSHIRE INDUSTRIAL FARM, Canaan, 
iNew York, A national, non-denominational 
arm school for problem boys. Boys between 
l2 and 14 received through private surrender 
mr court commitment. Supported by agreed 
#ayments from parents or other responsible 
eersons, in addition to voluntary contribu- 
ions, For further information address Mr. 
‘Byron D. Paddon, Superintendent, or the 
iNew York Office at 101 Park Ave. Tel.: 
Lex. 2-3147. 


vS’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC.,, 70 Fifth 
WAvenue, New York 11, N. Y. Coordinates 
the athletic work of 100 Boys’ Clubs, Settle- 
ment Houses and Community Centers in 
iGreater New York. Gustavus T. Kirby, 
lHonorary President; Judge Raphael 
Koenig, president; Robert E. McCormick, 
mreasurer; Willard L. Kauth, Director. 
Sponsors the Benjamin Harrison Recreation 
‘Center, 657 Tenth Avenue, the Theodore 
fRoosevelt Recreation Center, 698 Tenth Ave- 
mue, The Lincoln Recreation Center, 235 
‘West 113 Street, The Tot Lot, 422 West 
49th Street, Camp Sebago and Camp 
‘Wakonda in the Interstate Park. 


‘S$ CLUB OF AMERICA, INC., 381 
‘Fourth Avenue, N.Y.C.—David W. Arm- 
strong, Exec. Dir. <A national organization. 
‘Serves member Clubs in programs, activities, 
methods, financing. Organizes new Clubs. 
‘BoyscluBs prepare boys for responsibilities 
of citizenship. Activities include recreation, 
physical and health training, vocational train- 
tng and guidance, and character building 
under leadership. Work with boys from low 
income areas. 


¥ SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Ave., 

-Y.C. Inc. in 1910 & chartered by Con- 
gress in 1916 to develop character in boys & 
train them in citizenship. Programs: Cub- 
bing, boys 9-11; Scouting, 12 and older; 
Senior Scouting, 15 years and older, avail- 


able locally through sponsorship by schools, © 


churches, fraternal orders, civic groups, etc. 
Walter W. Head, Pres., Dr. Elbert K, Fret- 
well, Chief Scout Executive. 


MP FIRE GIRLS, INC., Headquarters of 
National Council, 88 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. Celebrating its 32nd 
anniversary March 17, this organization has 
feached over three million girls with its 
program of constructive, educative leisure 
time activities. Send for the anniversary 
issue of “The Guardian’’—10c. 


ILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—130 E. 22nd Street, New York City. 


league of children’s agencies and institutions — 


to secure improved standards: and methods 
in their various fields of work. ‘ 

c tes with other children’s agencies 
Biies, states, churches, fraternal orders and 
other civic groups to work out worthwhile 
results in phave of child ‘welfare “in which 
they are interested. : ¥ 


BPA TIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED 
HILDREN OF THE_U. S. A,, "5 

clyria, Ohio. y 
enn., President; E. Jay owenstine, 
Secretary. Promotes organization 


f national, state, provincial and local socie- 


d” magazine, bimonthly, $1 a year. 


‘ a 
founded in 1932 for relief, 


It also co- . 


E. W. Palmer, Kingsport, - 


SAVE THE CHILDREN: FEDERA- 
1 Madison Avenue, New 


i 


Child Welfare 


GIRL SCOUTS—Group training for girls, 7-18, 
of all races and creeds, for citizenshi , home- 
making, personal resourcefulness. olunteer 
adults lead troops in constructive leisure- 
time activities. Churches, schools, PTAs, 
Civic Organizations sponsor troops. Several 
troops in one community are usually ad- 
ministered by a representative committee 
called a local council. National headquar- 
ters: 155 East 44 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Community Chests 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 
INC., 155 East 44th Street, New York. 
Information and consultation about coopera- 
tive planning and financing of social work 
through chests and councils of social 
agencies, 


Education 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEM- 
PERANCE UNION, 1730 Chicago Avenue, 
Evanston, IIL, organized in every state, with 
10,000 local auxiliaries, presents a program 
of alcohol education and Christian Citizen- 
ship, with which every interested person is 
invited. to assist. Total abstinence from 
alcoholic beverages and dues of $1.00 per 

_ year are the basis of membership. 


Family Living 


diced eR! FOR FAMILY LIVING, 


E, Resource in child guidance, marriage 
and family relations. Speakers, counseling, 
library and materials in youth and parent 
education. 209 S, State St., Chicago. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY 
RELATIONS (inc. 1930), directed by Paul 
Popenoe. Public education, personal serv- 
ice, research, Write for list of_ publications. 

607 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Blind 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 


BLIND, INC.—15 West 16th Street, New 
York. A national organization conducting 
research and field service. Library. Mechani- 


cal appliances for the blind. -M. C. Migel, 
President; Robert B. Irwin, Executive 
Director. 

Foundations 


RUSSELL SAGE. -FOUNDATION—For the 
Improvement of Living €onditions—Shelby 
M. Harrison, General Director, 130 E, 22nd 
St., New York. “Departments: Arts and 
Social Work, Charity Organizations, Con- 
sumer Credit Studies, Industrial Studies 
Library, Social Work Interpretation, Social 
Work Year Book, Statistics, Surveys. The 
publications of the Russell Sage Foundation 
offers to the public in practical and inexpen- 
sive form some of the most important results 
of its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


THE GOLDEN RULE FOUNDATION—In- 
corporated March 1929 by special act of the 
Legislature of the State of New York, serves 
the American public as ‘“‘a people’s founda- 
tion,’ rendering to the average citizen a 
“service similar to that rendered to their 
respective founders by well-known private 
foundations, Funds may be contributed as 

Unconditional gifts, (b) Conditional or 
c) Memorial gifts and 
annuity plan, (e) 
equests- by 
ickrey, President, 60 East 


Industrial Democracy 


ee eeracy tn its 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK—Elizabeth Wisner, President, New 
Orleans; Howard R. Knight, Secretary, 82 
N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. The Confer- 
ence is an organization to discuss the princi- 
ples of humanitarian effort and to increase 
the- efficiency of social service agencies. Each 
year it holds an annual meeting, publishes 
in permanent form the Proceedings of the 
meeting and issues a quarterly ‘Bulletin. 
This year the Conference will be held in 
Cleveland, Ohio—May 21-27. Proceedings 
are sent free of charge to all members upon 
payment of a membership fee of $5. 


National Red Cross 


THE AMERICAN RED CROSS—Administered 
through National Headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and five Area offices in San 
Francisco, St. Louis, Atlanta, New York 
City, and Alexandria, Va. There are 3756 
local Chapters organized mostly on a county 
basis. Services of the Red Cross are: Dis- 
aster Relief and Civilian War Aid, First 
Aid, Water Safety and Accident Prevention, 
Junior Red Cross, Medical and Health Serv- 
ice, Nursing Service, Services to the Armed 
Forces, Volunteer Special Services, Blood 
Donor Service, Nutrition Service, and War 
Relief Production Service. 


Religious Organizations 


THE GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY, U.S.A,, 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N, Y. 
Mrs. William Walter Smith, Director, 


HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL OF NORTH 
AMERICA—297 Fourth Ave, New York 
City. The inter-denominational home mis- 
sion body of 23 denominations. Executive 
Secretaries, Edith Lowry, Mark A. 
Dawber; Migrant Supervisors: Western, 
Mrs. F. E. Shotwell, 3330 West Adams 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif.; Mid-Western, 
Miss Helen White, 203 North Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


JEWISH WELFARE BOARD, 220 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New. York City, Frank L. Weil, Presi- 
dent; Max Wilner, Treasurer; oseph 
Rosenzweig, Secretary; Louis Kraft, Execu- 
tive Director. A national agency serving 
as parent body for Jewish Community Cen- 
ters, YMHAs, etc., and providing welfare, 
religious and social activities for soldiers 
and sailors and other members of defense 
forces. A member of the United Service 
Organizations. 


NATIONAL BOARD, YOUNG WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS, 600 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City. An_ inter- 

-national Christian woman movement devoted 
to service for women and girls and the at- 
tempt to help build a society in which the 
abundant life is possible for every individual 


: Nee COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOM- 


N, INC.—1819 Broadway, New York City. 
Mrs. Maurice L. Goldman, President; Mrs. 
Karl J. Kaufmann, Chairman _ Com.; 
Miss Flora R. Rothenberg, Ex. Dir. Or- 

anization of Jewish women initiating and 
a ccelobing programs and activities in serv- 
ice for foreign born, peace, social legislation, 
adult Jewish education, and social wel 
Conducts bureau of international service, 
Serves as clearing bureau for local affiliated 
groups throughout the country. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YOUNG MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS—347 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 17, City, town and 
rural. YMCAs sponsor youth groups in 
neighborhoods and in relation to school, 

home, church and Association centers, for 

citizenship training, character guidance and 
community service. ; 


Public Administration 


ERICAN SOCIETY FOR PUBLIC AD-- 
as ey SEE Le 60th : 


NEED WE CREATE A NEUROTIC GENERATION? 
WAR AND CHILDREN 


By Anna Freud and Dorothy T. Burlingham 


Diagnoses the ills Prescribes the remedies 


Rightly hailed by leading magazines and 
494 newspapers and radio reviews as 


THE MESSAGE TO THE AMERICAN FAMILY 
Paper Bound $1.50 


PSYCHOANALYSIS TODAY 
THE MODERN APPROACH TO HUMAN PROBLEMS 
Edited by Sander Lorand, M.D. Foreword by Smith Ely Jelliffe, M.D. 

About 400 pages, designed and printed nith special care as te paper, type and binding. 
Psychoanalysis in its Relation to: 


Juvenile Delinquency Dream Interpretation Crimi 

Social Work The Role of Sexuality Refi 

War Neureses Medicine and Therapy Anthropology 
Child-Parent Relationships Child Analysis Art and Literature 


Twenty-nine leading psychoanalysts have contributed their knowl- 
edge to the making of an outstanding book which answers problems 
facing us today. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS TODAY is a book that will prove invalu- 
able to educators, social workers and leaders in all fields, as a source 
of knowledge and insight into human reactions. 


Contributors: 
Franz Alexander, M.D. Heinz Hartmann, M.D. Bertram D. Lewin, M.D. 
eee LO ee! M.D. Leland E. Hinsie, M.D. Sander ae ae 
A. , M.D. : Menree , M.D. 
LT. Broadwin, MD. uD mesic 2 cr Oberador, KD 
en inker, M.D. Jones, Z . H. W. va ijsen, M 
Flanders Dunbar, M.D. A. Kardiner, M.D. Géza Réheim, D e 
Jule Eisenbud, M.D. Marion E. Kenworthy, M. D. Paul Schilder, M.D. 
O. S. English, M. D. Melanie Klein Ernest Simmel, M.D. 
Sandor Ferenczi, M.D. Ernst Kris, Ph.D. Fritz Wittels, M.D. 
E. Glover, M.D. Marianna Kris, M.D. Gregory Zilboorg, M.D. 
ae ee2e 8225885 82 58258558 ORDER BLANK Cieesidmgass Publication Date—April 1944 - = 
International University Press . 
227 West 13th Street, New York 11, N. Y. ‘ PRICE $6.00 a 
Please send ........ copies of WAR AND CHILDREN $1.50 ' =< or a 
Seen copies of PSYCHOANALYSIS TODAY $5.00 H patabiest ae r—$5.00 e: 
Remittance Enclosed Bill me. - Only Until March 31, 1944 = 
UN AUIS gag ng OS a0 CET Bw ee Es en ER H = 
t 
EE ree eee ee ee eee + International University Press 
2 ee ee ee State -G nersei se fe 227 WEST 13TH STREET = 
Profession .........ecseceeeeeeee pe ee ee Se NEY YOR 
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